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Developments in Newspaper Libel Laws 
By Suetpon C. TANNER 
Pennsylvania State College 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to point out three con- 

temporary milestones in the struggle to attain freedom 
of the press, as well as the significance of each, and to suggest 
the propriety of an amendment to the existing laws of Penn- 
sylvania. As an introduction, and as suitable background for 
the subject, the words of an eminent English jurist, uttered a 
half century ago in the case of Wason v. Walter,' will serve 
well. In commenting on the development of the law it was 
said by Mr. Chief Justice Cockburn: 


Our law of libel has, in many respects, only gradually de- 
veloped into anything like a satisfactory and settled form. 
The full liberty of public writers to comment on the conduct 
and motives of public men has only in very recent times been 
recognized. Comments on government, on ministers and offi- 
cers of state, on members of both houses of Parliament, on 
judges and other public functionaries, are now made every 
day, which half a century ago would have been the subject of 
actions or ex officio informations, and would have brought 
down fine and imprisonment on publishers and authors. Yet 
who can doubt that the public are gainers by the change, and 
that, though injustice may often be done, and though public 
men may often have to smart under the keen sense of wrong 
inflicted by hostile criticism, the nation profits by public opin- 
ion being thus freely brought to bear on the discharge of pub- 
lic duties? 


The importance of this change in the law, particularly to the 
American people, is well expressed in the words of James Madi- 
1 (1868), 4 L. R., Q B. 78. 
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son, who said, “To the press alone, checkered as it is with 
abuses, the world is indebted for all the triumphs which have 
been gained by reason and humanity over error and oppres- 
sion.” 

The first milestone of recent years is the case of City of Chi- 
cago v. the Chicago Tribune.2 The City of Chicago brought 
suit against the Chicago Tribune alleging that libelous state- 
ments were falsely and maliciously published by the Tribune 
to the effect that the city was bankrupt and could not pay its 
debts; and that as a result the city was not only forced to pay 
higher prices for supplies, but that it suffered a decrease in 
revenue from the sale of its bonds. Damages were claimed in 
the sum of $10,000,000. It was held, by the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, that every citizen has a right to criticize an inefficient 
and corrupt government, without fear of civil or criminal prose- 
cution. The significance of this decision is well expressed in the 
words of Erskine: “Other liberties are held under governments, 
but the liberty of opinion keeps governments themselves in due 
subjection to their duties. This has produced the martyrdom 
of truth in every age; and the world has been only purged from 
ignorance with the innocent blood of those who have enlight- 
ened it.” 

The second milestone in recent years, and certainly the most 
outstanding in our generation, is the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the case of Near v. Minnesota.® 
The Legislature of the State of Minnesota adopted a statute 
authorizing the abatement, as a public nuisance, of malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory newspapers and periodicals. Under 
this statute the Minneapolis Saturday Press was suppressed 
and enjoined from further publication. Mr. Chief Justice 
Hughes pointed out that it was no longer open to doubt that 
the liberty of the press, and of speech, is within the liberty 
safeguarded by the due-process clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment from invasion by state action, and assigned the 
following reasons for reversing the judgment of the state court: 


2307 Ill. 595 (1923). 
3283 U. S. 697 (1981). 
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First. The statute is not aimed at the redress of individual 
or private wrongs. Remedies for libel remain available and 
unaffected. . . . Second. The statute is directed not simply at 
the circulation of scandalous and defamatory statements with 
regard to private citizens, but at the continued publication by 
newspapers and periodicals of charges against public officers 
of corruption, malfeasance in office or serious neglect of duty. 
. . . Third. The object of the statute is not punishment, in the 
ordinary sense, but suppression of the offending newspaper or 
periodical. . .. Fourth. The statute not only operates to sup- 
press the offending newspaper or periodical but to put the 
publisher under an effective censorship. 


In other words, as pointed out in that decision, “the state 
appropriately affords both public and private redress by its 
libel laws,” without resorting to the dangerous expedient of 
censorship. Judge Cooley once said, “Repression of full and free 
discussion is dangerous in any government resting upon the will 
of the people.” It is interesting to note that this view of the 
law is clearly expressed in the Constitution of Pennsylvania: 
“The free communication of thoughts and opinions is one of 
the invaluable rights of man, and every citizen may freely 
speak, write, and print on any subject, being responsible for the 
abuse of that liberty.”* According to Thomas Jefferson, “Our 
liberty depends on the freedom of the press and that cannot be 
limited without being lost.” It has always appeared to me, in 
view of the unqualified freedom to publish without previous 
restraint, that the newspaper fraternity should justify this re- 
sponsibility in some way by disciplining itself. In the words of 
Mr. Chief Justice Gibson, one of the most brilliant jurists 
Pennsylvania has ever known:® 


\y 





For good or for evil, the press is omnipotent; and there is no 
slavery more galling, nor condition more deplorable, than that 
of a man who is exposed to its attacks in the hands of profli- 
gate and irresponsible men, destitute perhaps of even common 
humanity. 


* Article 1, Section 7. 
5 Foster v. Commonwealth, 8 W. & S. 77 (1844). 
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A newspaper is not a public utility, but it is a quasi-public 
institution, and if other professions find it desirable in the public 
interest, there appears to be no reason why the newspaper 
fraternity should not be willing to adopt and to insist upon a 
liberal code of ethics. 

The third milestone, although perhaps not so important, is 
the decision of the Supreme Court of Florida in the case of 
Layne v. Tribune.* The Tampa Morning Tribune printed a 
dispatch from a national press association, which erroneously 
included the plaintiff as having been indicted for a violation of 
the liquor law. The Court announced the rule that the mere 
reiteration in a newspaper of false but apparently authentic 
news dispatches from generally recognized reliable sources does 
not, through publication alone, amount to actionable libel ex- 
cept where there is negligence, recklessness or carelessness on 
the part of the newspaper. Whether or not this principle will 
prove to be acceptable in other jurisdictions remains to be 
determined. In Pennsylvania, whose laws on the whole are the 
most liberal of any state in the union as far as newspaper publi- 
cations are concerned, the Supreme Court has announced the 
rule to be that “it is no defense to a publisher or editor of a 
newspaper, when he shows that a defamatory statement which 
he has put in his paper was taken from some other paper.” A 
dispatch from a reliable press association may stand on a dif- 
ferent footing, but the original rule continues to say “that the 
proprietor of a paper is responsible for the acts of his agents in 
such matters.’” 


NASMUCH as the law often falls heavily on the publisher 
in contempt cases, the rest of this article will be devoted to 
the relation between the press and the courts, and to an old 
statute which grew out of the historic struggle between them. 
Contempt of court is committed by any act which is calculated 
to embarrass, hinder or obstruct the court in the administration 
of justice, or to lesson its authority or dignity. We read in 
“Corpus Juris,” Vol. 18, page 34: 


146 So. 284 (Fla. 1988). 
7 Regensperger v. Kiefer, 4 Sadler (Pa.) 541. 
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Liberty of the press as guaranteed by the Constitution does 
not permit publications respecting pending causes which are 
reasonably calculated to interfere with the due administration 
of justice. Hence the rule is now firmly settled that it is con- 
tempt to issue publications which are calculated to prejudice 
or prevent fair and impartial action in a cause of judicial in- 
vestigation then pending, including those which seek to influ- 
ence judicial action by threats or other forms of intimidation, 
which reflect on the court, counsel, parties, or witnesses, re- 
specting the cause, or which tend to corrupt or to embarrass 
the due administration of justice. 


Professor F. S. Siebert, in a recent book on “The Rights and 
Privileges of the Press,’’* points out that “while courts some- 
times pass over publications which tend to prejudice juries, 
they are peculiarly active in defending themselves against ad- 
verse criticism through their power to punish for contempt.”® 
He also describes the prevailing law as follows: '° 


The following peculiarities of summary procedure in con- 
tempt of court cases have been made the subject of attacks: 
(1) The judge, who is usually the person injured, has the 
right to try the case; (2) the publisher has no right to a 
change of venue; (3) nor to a trial by jury; (4) truth of the 
publication is no defense. 


The law of Pennsylvania on this subject, which Professor 
Siebert fails to point out in an otherwise excellent treatise, is 
not only most unusual among those of other states; but the 
background of the law is one of the most interesting chapters 
in the juridical history of Pennsylvania. In the case of Res- 
publica v. Oswald,'! the defendant was a newspaper publisher 
against whom an action for alleged libel was pending before the 
Supreme Court. He published an article appealing to public 
sentiment, and held himself up as being persecuted. He was 
cited for contempt on the ground that he attempted to raise a 
prejudice against his opponent, and, without trial by jury, was 
arbitrarily fined and imprisoned. As soon as he was released he 


®D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. 
*P, 290. 


10 Pp 806. 
1 Dallas 818 (1788). 
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presented a memorial to the General Assembly, complaining of 
the action of the judges, and suggested that they had made 
themselves the proper objects of impeachment. This petition 
was refused, but only after considerable debate. 

The same situation arose, however, in the case of Respublica 
v. Passmore.’? In this instance the defendant was involved in 
an action to recover on a policy of insurance, which was pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court. Finding himself annoyed at the 
legal tactics of his opponent, he published a report to the effect 
that his opponent had sworn falsely and had delayed the dis- 
position of the case. He was cited for contempt by the Court, 
and, without trial by jury, was arbitrarily fined and imprisoned. 
After his release he, too, presented his case before the House 
of Representatives, and this time the judges were impeached. 
They were eventually tried and acquitted, and after the com- 
motion had subsided, in 1809, the Legislature removed the 
cause of complaint by the following statute: '* 


All publications out of court respecting the conduct of the 
judges . . . concerning any cause pending before any court of 
this Commonwealth, shall not be construed into a contempt 
of the said court, so as to render the author, printer, pub- 
lisher, or either of them, liable to attachment and summary 
punishment for the same; . . . any person feeling himself ag- 
grieved by such publication, shall be at liberty . . . to pro- 
ceed by indictment. 


The effect of this statute, which was reenacted and perpe- 
tuated on June 16, 1836,'* is to accord a newspaper publisher, 
accused of indirect criminal contempt, a trial by jury, with the 
privilege of proving the propriety of the publication. In other 
words, the statute removed from the power of the court the 


123 Yeates 441 (1802). 
18 Act of April 8, 1809, P. L. 146. 
% Act of June 16, 1886, P. L. 784: 

Section 26. “No publication, out of court, respecting the conduct of the judges, 
officers of the court, jurors, witnesses, parties or any of them, of, in or concernin 
any cause depending in such court, shall be construed into a contempt of the sai 
court, so as to render the author, printer, publisher, or either of them, liable to at- 
tachment and summary punishment for the same. 

Section 27. “If any such publication shall improperly tend to bias the minds of 
the public, or of the court, the officers, jurors, witnesses or any of them, on a ques- 
tion depending before the court, it shall be lawful for any person who shall feel 
himself aggrieved thereby to proceed against the author, printer and publisher there- 
of, or either of them. by indictment, or he may bring an action at law against them, 
or either of them, and recover such damages as a jury may think fit to award.” 
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right to inflict summary punishment. The constitutionality of 
the act has been questioned for more than 100 years,’® and 
there have been occasions on which the lower courts have 
ignored it altogether. For example, in the case of Steinman and 
Hensel,'® the defendants were editors of the Lancaster Daily 
Intelligencer, and were also members of the Lancaster County 
Bar. They printed an article in their paper criticizing the con- 
duct of the judge in a case in which a party charged with a 
violation of the liquor law had been acquitted. The article 
charged that the acquittal was secured by a prostitution of the 
machinery of justice to serve the exigencies of a political party, 
and added that, since the judges of the court belonged to that 
party, they were unanimous—for once—and need take no cog- 
nizance of the imposition practised upon the court and the dis- 
grace attaching to it. They were cited for contempt, but when 
the court discovered that it could not inflict summary punish- 
ment, and that the defendants were entitled to prove the pro- 
priety of the article, in which, incidentally, the conduct of the 
judge would also be on trial, the charge of contempt was dis- 
missed and the editors were summarily barred from the practice 
of law. As the result of an appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, the defendants were restored to the Bar, and it 
was said by Mr. Chief Justice Sharswood: 


No class of the community ought to be allowed freer scope 
in the expression or publication of opinions as to the capacity, 
impartiality or integrity of judges than members of the bar. 
They have the best opportunity of observing and forming a 
correct judgment. . . . To say that an attorney can only act 
or speak on this subject under liability to be called to account 
and to be deprived of his profession and livelihood by the very 
judge or judges whom he may consider it his duty to attack 
and expose, is a position too monstrous to be entertained for 
a moment under our present system. 


Again, in the recent case of Snyder’s Appeal,’" the defend- 
ant was accused, among other things, of having published and 
15 Commonwealth v. Conroy, 69 Pitts. 878 (1920). 


1695 Pa. 220 (1880). 
17301 Pa. 276 (1930). 
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circulated a libelous cartoon involving one of the judges of 
Schuylkill County. He was cited for contempt, and summarily 
fined $2,500. The Supreme Court, on appeal, called attention 
to the provisions of the statute, which had not been obeyed, 
and set the fine aside. 


ECENT developments have not only shown the Act of 
R 1836 to be constitutional, but in need of amendment. On 
June 23, 1931,'* the Legislature enacted a similar statute grant- 
ing the same privilege to persons accused of violating a re- 
straining order or injunction in connection with labor disputes 
—that is, the right to a speedy and public trial by an impartial 
jury where the act complained of is not committed in the pres- 
ence of the court or so near as to interfere directly with the ad- 
ministration of justice. The Act was declared unconstitutional 
by the Court of Common Pleas of Lackawanna County, but 
the Superior Court held, on appeal, that it was within the 
power of the Legislature to distinguish between direct and in- 
direct criminal contempts, and that the statute should be sus- 
tained.!® The judgment of the Superior Court was approved by 
the Supreme Court on April 3, 1935. Inasmuch as publications 
out of court, if contemptuous, are indirect contempts, the same 
reasoning applies. 

There is this distinction, however, between the Act of 1836 
in favor of publications out of court, and the Act of 1931 in 
favor of parties to labor disputes. The Act of 1931 gives to the 
person accused the right to demand the retirement of the judge 
sitting in the proceeding if the contempt arises from an attack 
upon the character or conduct of the judge.”® This provision 
does not appear in the Act of 1836, and is not accorded to the 
newspaper fraternity. As a result, when a publisher is indicted 
for contempt, the judge who feels himself contemned may not 
only preside at the trial, pass on the evidence, and instruct the 

2» Penny i cathractte Bising >y Anthracite Miners of Pa., 114 Pa. - Ct. 7 (1984). 

wet. AT, with the court a demand for the retirement of the judge an 
ot suet Jude, at ana Mt tee attneh cuomrned cliacwice tan in pen court. Upes the ties 
such demand, the judge shall mea yo proceed no but another j 


udge 
Shall il be designated by the presiding judge of said court. The demand shall be filed prior 
to the hearing in the contempt proceeding 
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jury, but he may also determine upon the penalty. It does not 
appear that this is any guarantee of a fair and impartial trial. 
A judge may disqualify himself—professional ethics require 
that he do so—but this is a matter of discretion which rests 
with him. In the case of the cartoon mentioned earlier the 
judge did not retire, which led the Supreme Court to say: 


The situation thus existing should have warned him that no 
matter how clear he was, in his own mind, that he could act 
impartially, considered from the standpoint of humanity in 
general, this was so highly improbable that a large part of the 
public would never believe it, and hence the avoidance of even 
the appearance of evil, so important in a judge, required him 
to refuse to sit in a matter in which he was so directly inter- 
ested. 


In a recent California case a judge who brought contempt 
proceedings against three executives of the Los Angeles Record 
declared that he was not prejudiced, but the Supreme Court of 
California replied, “We do not think it possible.” There have 
been a number of recent cases in Pennsylvania in which the 
records have disclosed the possibility of bias and impartiality 
on the part of the judges of the lower courts, which the appel- 
late courts have fairly pointed out, and it seems to me that this 
is no longer a matter which should be left to the discretion of 
anyone but the parties involved. If, as in the case of publica- 
tions out of court, the law guarantees a trial by jury in con- 
tempt cases, it ought to be a fair and impartial trial. No judge 
should be permitted to conceal his prejudice, whether con- 
sciously or not, against a person whose trial he is conducting 
and on whom he is to pronounce judgment. This is now the 
law in summary proceedings in Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, and 
indirectly in California, in cases involving indirect criminal con- 
tempt of court where newspaper publications are involved, and 
it does not appear to me that the law of Pennsylvania, which 
guarantees a trial by jury, should be so unreasonable. I would 
therefore suggest that the Act of June 16, 1836, be so amended 
that publishers indicted for indirect criminal contempt may 

™ Siebert, op. cit., page 308. 
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demand the retirement of the presiding judge, consistent with 
the same privilege that is accorded persons involved in labor 
disputes under the Act of June 23, 1931. 

In conclusion I should like to point out a glaring inconsis- 
tency during the last year on the part of a certain section of 
the press—that of insisting upon freedom of the press and at 
the same time criticising freedom of speech to accord with what 
certain editors deem to be proper educational policy. Freedom 
of speech is a corollary of freedom of the press—the one is the 
complement of the other. For this reason it is well to remember 
the words of Milton: “Give me the liberty to know, to utter 
and to argue freely according to conscience, above all liberties.” 
Voltaire is credited with saying, in substance, “I do not be- 


lieve a word that you say, my friend, but I will defend with my 
last breath your right to say it.” 





Quantitative Methods and Research 
in Journalism 

By Matcoum M. WILLEy 

Umversity of Minnesota 
ONSIDERING its size as a business enterprise and its 
importance as an agency of mass communication, it is 
somewhat difficult to understand why the newspaper in the 
United States has been the subject of so little fundamental 
research. Stating this somewhat more precisely, one may say 
that it is surprising that research in journalism has so largely 
been historical, to the neglect of what may be termed sociolo- 

gical analysis. 

This preoccupation of students of journalism with the his- 
torical aspects of the development of newspapers probably 
arises from the fact that interest in the subject arose at a time 
when social analysis in general was dominated by the “great 
man theory” of social change. In broadest outline this theory 
interprets the dynamics of the social process in terms of the 
influence of outstanding individuals, sometimes with the 
further assumption of divinely inspired origin. In its more 
usual statement the doctrine holds that great men make their 
times, and that to understand an era in social history one 
must look for the men and women whose molding influences 
are shaping the course of events. It was simple to interpret 
journalism in these terms, and in many texts today the forma- 
tive period from 1830 until the 1880’s is referred to as the era 
of “personal journalism.” Dramatic and striking personal- 
ities—Bennett, Raymond, Day, Greeley and others that come 
quickly to mind—by their conspicuousness lead easily to the 
assumption that newspapers are to be understood as the out- 
growths of the efforts of such men, and that they, through 
their will and determination, cut the pattern of American 
journalism. It is implied in these explanations that, had they 
willed to cut another pattern, American journalism would not 
be as we know it. 

This is the essence of the “great man interpretation”—that 
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without particular men with their particular ideas and activ- 
ities, the course of history would, or might, have been of an 
entirely different character. The consequence of such inter- 
pretation is a tendency to particularize—to focus attention 
upon individual units or individual persons, and it is this 
that has characterized journalism research. There are excel- 
lent studies of outstanding editors; there are good histories 
of individual papers, and of the historical development of 
papers in general. Research of this type is essential but it is 
virtually impossible to piece together from it a comprehensive 
and satisfying picture of the development of journalism as a 
whole. 

There is not “a newspaper” in the United States; there are 
approximately 1,900 daily newspapers, and 9,000 weekly 
newspapers. To understand what is happening to “the news- 
paper” in this country, one needs precise information concern- 
ing what is happening to these thousands of publications. 
Only with such a factual basis pertaining to all newspapers is 
it possible, with assurance, to generalize concerning trends and 
tendencies in journalism in this country. Against the back- 
ground of historical and personal information must be cast 
the quantitative materials that answer the questions research 
workers wish to have answered. Research is a matter of an- 
swering questions. Its purpose is to give insight into problems, 
and it is good research only as it does give concise answers to 
significant questions. The thesis of this\article is that, though 
the historical approach does contribute some answers to the 
questions we ask about the newspaper in this country, it by 
no means gives full answers. There are phases of American 
journalism that cannot be understood through simple obser- 
vation, there are changes that can be revealed only when 
large numbers of papers are studied through the application 
of statistical techniques that reveal significances otherwise 
concealed in masses of data. 

Quantitative research in journalism has been stimulated by 
the social scientist’s interest in the newspaper as a social in- 
stitution. His concern is not primarily with any one paper, 
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but with the numbers and functions of papers or types of pa- 
pers in general. To the social scientist an institution is a pat- 
tern of behavior, a set of habits that has developed to meet 
needs and is then perpetuated. Thus the family performs de- 
finite functions: economic, recreational, affectional, religious, 
protective, educational. A family is not merely two adults and 
some children living in a house with material furnishings; a 
family is a grouping of persons whose interrelated behavior 
serves given purposes. So it is with a newspaper; a newspaper 
performs not one but many functions. This is not the place 
to enter into a discussion of these, but some of them may be 
enumerated: news function; advertising function; editorial 
function; recreational or entertainment function; ‘informa- 
tional function. These are the “things” a newspaper does; 
they are the needs it meets, the purposes it serves. These 
needs, and those of all social institutions, can be considered 
only with reference to the larger social environment of which 
the newspaper is one part. As the social environment changes, 
and new needs arise and former ones no longer exist, and as 
new inventions are made and their influences begin to ramify 
throughout the population, the institutions that are part of 
this social environment will also undergo modification, both 
as to numbers and function. There is constant interplay be- 
tween the individual institution and the complex of institutions 
that constitutes the social environment. The newspaper is 
no exception to this interrelationship. 

The conception of a newspaper as just outlined leads to an 
interpretation of changes in the field of journalism in other 
than personal or “great man” terms. The social conditions, 
“the times,” make newspapers what they are, for the needs 
served by the newspaper, and the forces shaping newspapers 
in meeting those needs, exist nowhere but in the social en- 
vironment. The successful editors, the successful innovators, 
are those men who sense what is happening and adapt their 
journalistic practices to the changes. It is no accident that 
penny papers came when they did; it is not sheer chance or 
personal whim that gave us the journalism of Benjamin Har- 
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ris, of James Gordon Bennett, of Joseph Pulitzer. The changes 
associated with the names and times of these men are to be 
understood as much in social terms as are the corresponding 
changes that have occurred in the family or the school. 





HE PROBLEM for the research worker in journalism is, 
first, to ascertain what changes are taking place in those 
phases of the subject on which his attention centers, and sec- 
ond, to relate these to changes in the wider social setting. 
Without resort to quantitative methods no certain results can 
be accomplished; there will be only impression (with all its 
limitation) or uncertain approximation. Further, out of the 
statistical analysis will come insight; the data themselves will 
suggest new and revealing interpretations. | 

As a means of indicating this need for quantitative research 
in the achievement of basic knowledge in the field of journal- 
ism, three groups of questions may be asked: 


1. How many newspapers are there in the United States? 
How are these distributed geographically? How are the num- 
bers changing, if at all? What is the pattern or process of 
these changes, if they are found to exist? Et cetera. 

2. How many communities are there in the United States 
in which newspapers are published? Is the number increas- 
ing or decreasing? Where are these communities located? How 
many newspapers are published in each community? Are 
there now more or fewer multi-paper communities? What is 
the pattern or process of change in the number of communi- 
ties in which papers are published? Et cetera. 

3. What is the political affiliation of the newspapers pub- 
lished in the United States? Has there been a change in politi- 
cal affiliation? If so, is there a discernible pattern to this 
change? What are the differences between daily and weekly 
newspapers? What sectional variations are there? Et cetera. 


These are significant groups of questions, and students of 
journalism as well as social scientists in general would like to 
know the answers. The student of mass communication, for 
example, would see in the first group important data pertain- 
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ing to his study of the communication structure. The student 
of social control would see in the second group implications 
for further study in the field of social attitudes, and the ques- 
tions would indicate problems involving the limitation of 
choice in the selection of the materials out of which attitudes 
develop. The political scientist and especially the student of 
public opinion will find much to interest them in the third 
group. Direct observation will not answer these questions with 
surety; the answers are obtainable only by quantitative study. 

Each group of questions will require some limitation. There 
are weekly newspapers and daily papers; there are English 
newspapers and foreign language newspapers; there are gen- 
eral purpose newspapers, and the publications of special in- 
terest groups. With some of these delimitations clearly indi- 
cated, the writer has, in conjunction with acolleague, gathered 
and analyzed the data out of which some of the answers will 
come. One paper has already been published concerning the 
numbers of weekly, general purpose, English language news- 
papers in the United States.! 

Here was revealed the striking loss in thirty years in the 
number of these publications, and also that this loss has taken 
place with an east-west movement. “The history of weekly 
journalism, insofar as numbers are concerned, may be thought 
of as a wave-like growth, rising to a crest first in the East, 
with the crest shifting in succeeding years toward the Pacific 
Coast.”? These same data revealed a process of “deconcentra- 
tion” in the publication of weekly newspapers. At the outset 
of the century the distribution of papers throughout the coun- 
try was far less even than in 1930. The deconcentration has 
taken place during the period when the actual number of pa- 
pers has been decreasing. Here are the facts upon which to 
base interpretations concerning the changes in one field of 
American journalism. Here are the facts, too, upon which to 
base predictions concerning the future trends in the distribu- 
tion of weekly newspapers. 


1Malcolm M. Willey and William Weinfeld, “The Country Weekly: Trends in Num- 
bers oe Distribution, 1900-1930," Social Forces, 18: 51-56, 1984. 
p. 56. 
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This study of the numbers of papers in itself did not give 
information concerning the number of places in which news- 
papers are published, the number of papers in each commun- 
ity, or the changes in either of these two factors. Data on the 
subjects were presented in a second article, “The Country 
Weekly and the Emergence of One-Newspaper Places,” pub- 
lished in the JouRNALISM QuARTERLY.® Here was shown the 
trend toward a weekly journalism in which each place of publi- 
cation has but one paper. The data were striking and clear, and 
sectional differences were revealed. In the older sections of 
the country the pattern of change first emerges whereby mul- 
tiplicity of papers in a community is transformed into the con- 
dition approximating one paper to the community. By 1930 
this structure of journalism embraces the entire country. 

It is impossible to study the data pertaining to the number 
and distribution of weekly newspapers without sensing that 
social forces are shaping the course of their development. 
These changes in the structure of weekly journalism are not 
explicable in terms of editors and personalities. They reflect, 
rather, irresistible changes in the social environment within 
which newspapers are printed. Behind these changes in distri- 
bution and numbers are shifts in populations (underlying the 
westward drift of journalism) and competitive elimination of 
newspapers as sections of the country become stabilized in 
population and economically. It becomes clear that in early 
periods of settlement and growth the tendency is for numer- 
ous papers to spring up, more than one in each place of publi- 
cation. The competition begins, and as regions and commun- 
ities stabilize the decrease in numbers sets in. Historically 
this stabilization has moved from east to west, the direction 
in which the country was opened for settlement. When, in 1950 
or 1960, the population of the country reaches a point of sta- 
bility, this fact will undoubtedly be reflected in a stabilization 
of the newspaper structure: The numbers will remain more 
constant, and the one-paper-to-one-community pattern will 
become fixed. This social interpretation the data suggest. 


99: 246-257, 1984. 
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SSOCIATED with these changes, and integrally in- 
volved in them, are changes in the political affiliations 
of the newspapers of the country. There are certain limita- 
‘ions that must be kept in mind in discussing newspapers and 
their political leanings. Papers may shift their politics. Again, 
papers may be one thing locally, and another when state and 
national affairs are involved. Even though declaration and 
practice are at variance, it is significant to know what politics 
the newspapers profess—to know how they record themselves. 
Such a record is found in the newspaper directory issued an- 
nually by N. W. Ayer & Son.* Data are now available con- 
cerning political preferences of newspapers in the daily and 
weekly field. For the weekly field these are summarized in 
Table Ri G20 Prugetial arlet lo » 00 MeOGorene, ?: 362.) 
In summary form, Table 1 makes these points: 





1. The total number of weekly newspapers in the United 
States declined from 11,310 in 1900 to 9,522 in 1930—a de- 
crease of 2,280 or 19.3 per cent. 

2. The number of Democratic newspapers declined in the 
same period from 3,119 to 2,114—a decrease of 1,005 or 32.2 
per cent. 

8. The number of Republican newspapers declined in the 
same period from 3,537 to 2,567—a decrease of 970 or 27.4 
per cent. 

4. The number of straight independent newspapers in- 
creased between 1900 and 1930 from 2,263 to 3,268—an in- 
crease of 1,005 or 44.4 per cent. 

5. The newspapers with independent leanings (independent- 
Democrat, independent-Republican, independent, neutral) in- 
creased in the same period from 2,866 to 4,272—an increase 
of 1,406 or 49.1 per cent. 


In a period of decreasing numbers in general, only the inde- 
pendent, the independent-Democrat and the independent- 


*The two pape SF gy cited describe the methods whereby the data for these 
studies were gathe pono card was made for 21,989 separate weekly newspapers, 
and data taken from the Ayer directory for each of these. By using Hollerith cards 
mechanical tabulation = possible; without use of the Bm na | aids, the studies could 
not have been made. The work was facilitated by a grant from the fluid funds of the 
Graduate School of the 1) a-—*. of Minnesota supplied by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

5 The study of the daily newspapers was made by W. Carl Masche. His results are 
not published” although some of them are summarized in Willey and Rice, Communica- 
tion Agencies and Social Life, pp. 161-168. 
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TABLE 1 


Recorded Political Preferences of Weekly Newspapers of the United States, by 
Decades, 1900-1930 Inclusive * 





1900 1910 1920 1930 

















P. 

_ No. % No. % No. % No. % 
I i ce aa ell 3,119 283 3,108 266 2876 282 2114 229 
PE, vos vec ec canes $3,587 32.1 4,109 352 2,898 28.5 2567 27.8 
Independent ............. 2,268 205 2494 214 $8,069 30.1 3,268 35.4 
Independent-Democrat ... 126 1.1 1384 12 170 16 250 2.7 
Independent-Republican .. 150 1.4 272 23 307 3.0 518 55 
i nit itle ahadknnmnn ot 327 3.0 378 33 160 16 241 26 
ees Cine oa tn ee ones 948 85 1,035 89 578 5.7 1938 2.1 
Farmer-Labor ........... 0 00 1 00 i @ 7 Ol 
Lit ore sb arce ein 6 1 00 14 Ol 7 .#$@ 0 0.0 
DE ass cal ec gee o's 8 0.1 0 00 51 05 2 08 
Miscellaneoust .......... 553 5.0 12 10 68 0.7 64 0.6 
No Information ......... 288 25 140 12t 277 26¢ 280 29f 
Total Number of Papers..11,310 ... 11,802 ... 10,462 ... 9,522 
Total Number Giving In- 

formation§ ............ 11,027 100.0 11,662 100.0 10,185 100.0 9,242 100.0 





* Data com: iled by the writer and William Weinfeld. 
Pha Ly A le “miscellaneous” includes Local and Petroleum, I-P, Labor, Populist, 
and Free Silver. 


t This is the percen < which gave no + on political affiliation. 
§ The “total number ‘ormation” is used as the percentage base. 


Republican weekly papers showed an absolute increase in 
numbers, and this increase was evident at each decade point. 
This same trend toward political independence is found in the 
daily field. Masche’s study® revealed a general decrease in 
the number of daily newspapers with straight party designa- 
tion. The independent-Democrat and independent-Repub- 
lican newspapers each increased approximately five-fold. The 
newspapers with a straight independent designation increased 
from 397 in 1900 to 792 in 1930, when these independent pa- 
pers constituted the largest single class, politically. Daily pa- 
pers with straight Democrat and Republican designation ag- 
gregated 1,533 in 1900, and had decreased to 939 in 1930. 
Daily newspapers of independent leanings increased from 491 
to 1,248. A comparison between the daily and weekly field is 
given in Table 2. 

Here are gross facts which no amount of direct observation 


could reveal. It has been possible to discuss guesses as to the 
®See summary in Willey and Rice, op. cit., p. 161. 
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trends of political preference. It has been possible to surmise 
the difference in the trends between city and weekly papers. 
But without quantitative study the factual basis for inter- 


pretation cannot be available. Surmise has been replaced by 
certainty. 


TABLE H 2— 


Comparison of the Trend Toward Political Independence, Weekly and Daily 
Newspapers of the United States, by Decades, 1900-1930 Inclusive 








1900 1910 1920 1980 
No. % No. % No. % No. %o 
Daily Papers with Inde- 








pendent Leanings* ...... 491 226 671 27.8 928 38.7 1,248 54.5 
Weekly Papers with Inde- 
pendent Lnakait hakens 2,866 260 $278 282 8,706 363 4,272 462 





* Data from Masche’s study. 
t Totals include to recorded as “neutral.” From unpublished data compiled by 


Willey and Weinfe 

Two facts stand out. (1) There is a growth in “political 
independence” in both daily and weekly fields of journalism. 
The stages in this process of growth appear to be from straight 
party designation to party designation hyphenated with inde- 
pendence, and then to straight independence, which designa- 
tion now constitutes the largest class in both fields. (2) The 
shift toward independence is somewhat more rapid in the 
daily field than in the weekly field. 


OW are these changes to be interpreted?” What is their 
H relation to the decrease in total numbers of papers al- 
ready discussed? Does it follow that newspapers today are 
less important as adjuncts of political parties? Has the devel- 
opment of a journalism pattern with a tendency toward one 
newspaper to each place of publication resulted in the elimi- 
nation of party papers, and the attempt on the part of sur- 
vivors to bring readers of diverse political faiths to their circu- 
lation lists? Is the independence real, or merely the result of 
a desire to please all and offend none? Does the shift indicated 
oe a seaetaten ak ah se, ace felt ates 9 om, arate 


litical shifts in weekly journalism is now being made by the writer and his colleague 
illiam Weinfeld, and publication will follow. 


a 
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by the data prove the existence of a desire on the part of 
publishers to seek greater editorial freedom? Is it better busi- 
ness not to be partisan politically? Do the data suggest that 
politics is less vital in the life of the American people—that 
it now is one of many outlets whereas formerly it was a major 
form of interest and activity? 

The data do not answer these questions; they suggest them. 
And herein is one great importance of quantitative research. 
It has already been stated that out of such research come facts 
in given realms of interest. Trends and changes are revealed 
that otherwise are hidden. Now it is seen that the facts so 
gathered in themselves suggest further questions—questions 
for interpretation and questions for further factual investi- 
gation. Facts are only useful as they serve to illuminate prob- 
lems, and to suggest answers and interpretations. Facts are 
purposeful as they lead to insight, but it must be insight that 
is firmly grounded on the facts as they are. 

Research in journalism has tended to neglect the quantita- 
tive approach. Working journalists have other matters de- 
manding their attention. Research in the newspaper office it- 
self has been motivated chiefly from the business office. It is 
not surprising that the beginnings of quantitative research in 
journalism should be found in the social sciences, rather than 
in journalism itself. An interest in social attitudes and com- 
munity organization stimulated sociologists and _ political 
scientists to undertake studies of the content of newspapers 
and the development of methods useful in such types of anal- 
ysis. Professor Robert Park has written of “the natural his- 
tory of the newspaper.”® He is referring to the fact, already 
stressed, that each institution is related to all others, and has 
a life history, a growth and development, that is shaped by 
the social setting—that is, by the changes in all the related 
institutions. In newspaper research such a point of view neces- 
sitated a shift from single newspapers to masses of data. The 
social scientists saw this, and began the quantitative work. 

Only the beginnings have been made, but enough has been 


®See The City, University of Chicago Press. 
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done thus far to make it appear that further understanding of 
the true place of the newspaper in the life of this country, 
past, present and future, will depend upon more active appli- 
cation of quantitative methods to the research problems of 
interest to journalism students and teachers. The technical 
equipment of staff members in schools of journalism, if re- 
search is an interest, must inevitably include solid grounding 
in methods of research, and especially the quantitative meth- 
ods. It must not be inferred that only quantitative research 
and the application of statistical methods are useful. A re- 
search problem, in journalism or any other field, may be ap- 
proached in several ways and its solution may involve several 
methods. There are historical aspects to all research problems. 
There is:always a gain through the application of detailed case 
study. The data pertaining to politics presented here still 
need supplementation by detailed case histories that will serve 
to show why shifts in political preference were made in given 
instances. But in addition to all of this, it is necessary to see 
the newspaper as a social institution, and subject to the social 
influences impinging upon it. 

At this point, quantitative work, whether in the study of 
content or in the study of numbers and distribution, becomes 
a requisite. Without it, case studies and historical studies are 


only partial, and much that is significant will remain unre- 
vealed. 


. 
IO EARL ILO PLETE 














Reader Attitudes Toward Questions 
of Newspaper Policy and Practice 


By J. A. THALHEIMER AND J. R. GERBERICH 
University of Arkansas 


URING the latter part of the school year 1933-1934, the 
authors devised a three-page questionnaire or reading re- 
port blank designed to elicit information from certain groups of 
newspaper readers concerning: (1) their interests in certain 
sections of the newspaper, (2) their interests in certain types 
of news stories, and (8) their attitudes toward certain ques- 
tions of newspaper policy and practice. The mimeographed 
reading report blank was administered to samples of three 
population groups: 
(1) Freshman and upper class students of the University of 
Arkansas 
(2) Business and professional men and women and house- 
wives of Fayetteville, Arkansas, and vicinity 
(3) Journalism students of the University of Arkansas and 
various Arkansas high schools 


Care was taken with each group to obtain as random a 
sampling as possible. Of the 515 questionnaires, 225 were ob- 
tained from the first group, 165 from the second, and 125 from 
the third. It is felt that these samplings are sufficiently large to 
be representative of the populations from which they are 
drawn. 

This paper deals with the third aspect of the investigation 
as listed above—attitudes of the various reader groups toward 
questions of newspaper policy and practice. Table I gives the 
percentages of each of the groups sampled which responded 
affirmatively to each of twenty-five questions. The questions 
and the responses, one of which was to be encircled for each 
question, are given below. The numbers used in the table can 
be used to identify any item by reference to this list. 


1. Do you believe newspapers should suppress 
news harmful to the community? Yes No 
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2. Do you believe newspapers should omit the 

















names of first offenders in minor crimes? Yes No 
8. Do you think newspapers should be licensed by 
the federal government? Yes No 
4. Do you think newspapers should be permitted 
to criticize the government? Yes No 
5. Do you think newspapers should publish beer 
advertisements? Yes No 
6. Do you think newspapers should publish whisky 
advertisements? Yes No 
7. Do you think newspapers should publish patent 
medicine advertisements? Yes No 
8. Do you think newspapers should publish mail 
order house advertisements? Yes No 
9. Do you think crime news should be put all to- 
gether on a certain inside page? Yes No 
10. Do you think crime news should be omitted en- 
tirely from the newspapers? Yes No 
11. Do you think newspapers in general publish 
avoidable inaccuracies? Yes No 
12. Do you think newspapers in general purposely 
falsify news? Yes No 
18. Do you think newspapers usually suppress news 
which would reflect upon advertisers or promi- 
nent citizens? Yes No 
14. Do you think newspapers are generally unfair 
to labor? Yes No 
15. Do you think newspapers usually publish too 
much sensational news? Yes No 
16. Do you think the publication of crime news 
leads to crime? Yes No 








17. Do you believe newspapers usually present a 
fair treatment of opposing political parties? Yes No 

18. Do you believe newspapers usually present a | 
fair treatment of the legislative bodies of gov- 


ernment? Yes No 
19. Do you believe newspapers usually present a 
fair treatment of religion? Yes No 


20. Which column on the front page do you look at 
first? First Last 
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Cae by 21. On inside pages, do you look at odd numbered 
; or even numbered pages first? Odd Even 
; 22. Do you prefer large or small headlines? Large Small 
; 23. Do you prefer few stories given in detail or 
many stories with less detail? Few Many 
24. Do you prefer more or less “human interest” 
material? More Less 
25. Do you prefer more or less local news? More Less 
TABLE I 
Attitudes of Certain Groups of Newspaper Readers Towards Various Questions of 
Newspaper Policy 
Item Univ. Students Adult Groups Stud. Journalists Totals 
No. M W Both M W Both M W Both M_ W Both 
‘ 1. 47.7 59.7% 53.7 726 85.0 788 62.1 703 662 608 716 662 
2. 625 56.7 596 725 725 725 628 52.0 574 65.9 604 632 
JS 3. 559 59.5 57.7 S322 524 423 17.1 464 31.7 35.0 528 439 
y 4. 842 816 829 966 789 87.8 854 87.5 86.5 88.7 82.7 85.7 
5. 854 688 77.1 49.0 345 41.7 734 878 806 693 63.7 66.5 
6. 67.0 489 58.0 3872 298 335 620 706 663 554 498 526 
7. 40.1 464 432 50.1 34.1 421 S15 488 402 406 43.1 418 
8. 66.1 67.6 668 844 68.7 76.5 65.7 669 663 72.1 67.7 699 
9. $78 38.5 38.1 570 48.0 525 S312 219 25.1 420 36.1 39.0 
10. 59 176 11.7 196 218 20.7 106 108 10.7 120 16.7 144 
H 11. 56.7 593 58.0 553 544 548 448 32.7 38.7 522 488 505 
i 12. $8.7 41.7 402 386 46.7 426 28.1 230 255 35.1 $7.1 36.1 
, 13. 786 598 692 829 782 80.5 684 679 68.1 766 686 72.6 
14. 152 28.0 216 394 273 333 17.0 279 225 238 27.7 258 
; 15. 524 53.0 52.7 73.0 928 829 303 354 328 519 604 56.1 
a 16. $1.1 482 $7.1 509 74.5 62.7 378 35.7 36.7 399 51.1 455 
i 17. 33.0 39.0 36.0 294 26.7 28.0 42.0 456 438 348 37.1 35.9 
. 18. 56.1 522 54.1 539 48.0 48.5 553 68.7 62.0 55.1 546 548 
= 19. 70.7 589 648 51.1 524 51.7 756 709 732 658 60.7 632 
to *20. 468 50.0 484 648 512 58.0 316 364 34.0 47.7 459 468 


> as *21. 621 71.1 66.6 522 598 560 54.1 45.7 49.9 56.1 58.9 57.5 

Be "22. 655 68.6 67.0 56.1 64.1 60.1 548 79.0 66.9 588 70.5 646 
“23. 462 483 473 43.5 33.7 386 31.5 312 314 404 37.7 39.1 
"24. 628 799 713 69.6 766 73.1 729 83.8 78.3 68.4 80.1 742 
5 "25. 722 763 743 405 79.1 59.8 688 813 75.0 60.5 78.9 69.7 





‘ * The percentages for these items refer to the portion of each group giving the left- 
he hand response indicated in the above list; for all other items the percentages indicate 
ie the portion of the group responding affirmatively. 


" i Inasmuch as group differences here are not so important as 
i i differences in attitudes of the entire group, the percentages of 
ft affirmative responses for the combined men and women of all 
mm 
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groups will be made the basis for the major part of the discus- 
sion. 

Although in general the group opinion agrees with accepted 
newspaper practice and with the journalist’s conception of what 
the public believes, in many cases the percentage of agreement 
is much less than would be expected. 

For example, only 53.2 per cent say that they read the turn 
column first, and only 57.5 per cent favor odd numbered pages 
over even numbered. The comparatively small percentage who 
say that they read the turn column first is perhaps influenced 
by the fact that most of the newspapers available to these 
groups make a somewhat sparing use of banner headlines. One 
newspaper widely read in this section, the Arkansas Gazette, 
often places the lead story in the first column under a distinc- 
tive headline. 

A lively, somewhat sensational treatment is indicated as the 
preference of a fairly significant majority; 64.6 per cent prefer 
large heads over small, 60.9 per cent prefer many stories with 
less detail to a few stories in detail, and 74.2 per cent prefer 
more rather than less human interest material. 

Especially significant to the small town paper is the 69.7 per 
cent preference for more rather than less local news. The three 
groups are in strong agreement on this point. Somewhat sur- 
prisingly, the preference of student groups—74.3 per cent for 
University students, 75.0 per cent for student journalists—is 
even greater than that of the adult group, 59.8 per cent. 


TRONG popular support of freedom of the press is indi- 

cated by the fact that 85.7 per cent answered in the af- 
firmative the question, “Do you think newspapers should be 
permitted to criticize the government?” This is by far the 
highest percentage of agreement reached on any item. It is 
significant, however, that a large number feel that the press 
should be subjected to some kind of control, as indicated by a 
favorable response of 43.9 per cent to the question, “Do you 
think newspapers should be licensed by the federal govern- 
ment?” 
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Responses to questions involving the integrity of the press 
show that to a considerable degree it is the popular belief that 
the press is venal, biased, and inaccurate. That newspapers sup- 
press news which would reflect upon advertisers or influential 
citizens is the belief of 72.6 per cent; that newspapers publish 
avoidable inaccuracies is the belief of 50.5 per cent; and that 
they purposely falsify news is the belief of 36.1 per cent. 

Beliefs as to the fairness of the press are somewhat more 
lenient, although only 35.9 per cent believe that newspapers 
usually present a fair treatment of opposing political parties. 
Slightly more than half, 54.8 per cent, believe that newspapers 
give fair treatment to legislative news, 63.2 per cent entertain a 
like belief concerning religious news and 74.2 per cent concern- 
ing labor news. Whatever the truth of these implied charges, it 
is evident that a significantly large proportion of those answer- 
ing the questionnaire do believe the press guilty and that their 
faith in the integrity of the press is impaired to that extent. 

Current practice in the treatment of anti-social news re- 
ceives a degree of support somewhat surprising in view of the 
fact that in this field newspapers receive a great deal of criti- 
cism. Slightly more than half, 56.1 per cent, believe that news- 
papers publish too much sensational news. Only 39.0 per cent 
favor the segregation of crime news on an inside page, and a 
still smaller percentage—14.4—favor the entire omission of 
such news. The fairly common practice of omitting the names 
of first offenders in minor crimes is endorsed by 63.2 per cent, 
and 66.2 per cent believe in the suppression of news the publi- 
cation of which would harm the community. A common com- 
plaint against newspapers, that publication of crime news 
leads to crime, is a view concurred in by 45.5 per cent. 

Since the answers to this questionnaire were obtained before 
the repeal of the state prohibition law, although the sale of 
3.2 per cent beer had been legalized, the answers to the ques- 
tions as to the permissibility of beer and whisky advertising 
cannot be regarded as highly reliable. A fairly large majority, 
66.5 per cent, favored beer advertising, and 52.6 per cent fav- 
ored whisky advertising. 
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Advertising of mail order houses in local papers was ap- 
proved by 69.9 per cent, but only 41.8 per cent expressed ap- 
proval of patent medicine advertising. 

The attitude of the adult group is on the whole more con- 
servative than that of the student groups. The greatest dif- 
ference relates to the publication of sensational news, which 
82.9 per cent of the adult citizens but only 42.7 per cent of the 
student groups agree is overdone. It is the belief of 62.7 per 
cent of the adult citizens and of only 36.9 per cent of the stu- 
dents that crime news leads to crime. The practice of segre- 
gating crime news on an inside page is approved by 52.5 per 
cent of the adult group but by only 81.6 per cent of the stu- 
dent groups. That newspapers should publish beer advertising 
is the belief of 78.8 per cent of the students and of 41.7 per 
cent of the adults; that newspapers should publish whisky 
advertising of 62.1 per cent of the students and 33.5 per cent 
of the adults. 

That sex differences in attitudes toward questions of news- 
paper policy and practice were not great is shown by the fact 
that for only six of the twenty-five items is there a sex differ- 
ence in response of more than 10 per cent. Somewhat greater 
conservatism is shown by the women than by the men through 
greater percentages of affirmative response to questions 
whether newspapers should suppress news harmful to the com- 
munity, whether newspapers should be licensed by the federal 
government, and whether publication of crime news leads to 
crime. On the other hand, the women, to a greater extent 
than the men, prefer large headlines. They also favor more 
human interest material and more local news to a greater de- 
gree than do the men. 
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A Brand Flung at Colonial Orthodoxy 


Samuel Keimer’s ‘‘Universal Instructor in 
All Arts and Sciences’’ 
By Cuester E. JorGENSON 
University of Iowa 


AMUEL KEIMER’S advertisement! announcing the birth 
S of The Universal Instructor in all Arts and Sciences: and 
Pensylvania Gazette? was extravagant in its promise to print 
the “best and most authentick Accounts of the most remark- 
able Transactions in Europe” which would be comparable to 
“a Course of ancient and modern Learning.” For a sheet which 
is remembered only —if at all—as the original of Benjamin 
Franklin’s long-lived Pennsylvania Gazette this is at best a 
humourously vain prospectus. The thirty-nine numbers have 
become merely bibliographers’ items, or museum pieces. One 
may well ask, why disturb these issues in their sepulchral ob- 
livion? 

It will be admitted that any colonial material which offers 
evidence of the growth of humanitarianism and scientific deism 
deserves resurrection. I purpose to show that Samuel Keimer’s * 
newspaper, fragmentary as it may be, is a ray of the twilight, 
the twilight of dawn, of the emergence of a liberal spirit sug- 
gestive of English deism. In the XIIth issue he reports a comet 
in Poland “resembling a Flying Dragon . . . vomiting out 
Flames of Fire, and causing a Noise twice as loud as the firing 


1QOctober 1, 1728. 

2 The first issue was printed December 24, 1728. Keimer announced (in No. xxxix, 
25th of the 7th mente 729) that beginning with the XLth issue Benjamin Franklin 
and Hugh Meredith would publish the paper. They brought out No. XL, i 25- 
October 2, 1729, abbreviating the title to The Pennsy'vania Gazette. C. S. Brigham in 
“Bibliography of American Rompers, 1690-1820. Part XIII,” Proceedings of the 
American A nm Society, N. S. a ag 4 a. Be 157, observes, concerning Kei- 
mer’s paper, that: “The first part of the ti n small italic type, so that the 
words ‘Pennsylvania Gazette’ were festared.” _ i | his Autobiography Franklin notes 
that I me yp subscription list was limited “at most” to sont ninety.” hen Bloore 
in “Samuel Keimer. A Footnote to the Life of Franklin,” Pennsylvania azine of 
History and Biography, LIV (<Culy, 1930), p. 279, calls attention to Keimer’s XIIth and 
XIVth issues in which he states that each edition had 250 copies. 

2S. Bloore, op. cit., p. 255-287, has ably gleaned some essential facts of Keimer's 
life. Mr. Bloore shows that Keimer was a follower of the Camisards who 
Louis XIV because of his revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. In 1706 numerous 
Camisards emigrated to England: Keimer was acquainted with John Lacy, Jean 
Cavalier, and Sir R. Bulkely, “ll of this fanatical group. Finally Keimer seems to have 
become a Quaker, but was later disowned. In the colonies he was known for his efforts 
to teach Negroes the holy scriptures. Since it is not the purpose of this paper to learn 
what in the Universal Instructor . . . came from Keimer's pen, but rather to show that 
the sheet mirrored a liberal pattern of thought, it is not imperative that we hunger 
for more biographical facts than Mr. Bloore has furnished. 
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of a Cannon.” * Unlike most of the men of his era he did not 
seek to show that the comet was an illustrious example of divine 
providence, a veritable “fire-ball flung by an angry God.” He 
dispassionately views it as a natural phenomenon, even as the 
fall of a ripe apple from its bough. Superstition has given place 
to science. When one remembers that as late as 1755 the Rev. 
Thomas Prince® scourged Franklin for erecting blasphemous 
and diabolical devices (lightning rods) presumptuously thwart- 
ing divine providences and causing the Deity to punish Boston 
with earthquakes, it will be seen that Keimer was anything 
but an obscurantist. In the Universal Instructor . . . there is 
no evidence of the mutability of Calvin’s wrathful and petulant 
God. One should not wonder at this, remembering that begin- 
ning with the first number Keimer epically resolved to print 
serially all of Ephraim Chambers’ Cyclopaedia: or an Universal 
Dictionary of Arts and Sciences. . . .° Fathered by Bayle’s 
Dictionnaire historique et critique (1697) , it in turn was partly 
the cause of Diderot’s et al, Encyclopedie, the catechism of les 
philosophes." Although Keimer never printed beyond “Air,” 
even the pages in Chambers anterior to this article include 
many references to the best science of the day, the experiments 
and speculations of Ray, Hook, Boyle, Newton and others. 
Anyone who would even essay to reprint this vast compendium 
of the most advanced thought of the day must have been akin 
to an enthusiastic virtuoso.® 

Socrates is the subject of an article in issue No. XVI: ® it is 
observed that “The profess’d Business of our Philosopher 
[Socrates] was the doing Good to Mankind, inculcating noble 
and generous Principles of Vertue, and exposing Vice in its 
own Native Deformity, for which Task he was suitably pre- 

#18th of the 1st month, 1729. 

5 Cited in A. D. White’s A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in 
Christendom (New York, 1897), I, p. 366. 

® First =—* 2 volumes folio, 1728. 

7™Consult R. Cru, Diderot as a Disciple of English Thought (New York, 1918), 
passim, and J. PB on Diderot and the Encycl ists (London, 1928), I, p. 119 ff., 
for Diderot’s indebtedness to Chambers. 

8P. Shorr, Science and Superstition in the Eighteenth Century (New York, 1922), 
stresses the extent to which Chambers reflects medieval medical practices and opinions 
but in general fails to show the extent to which he mirrored Baconian empiricism, and 
Newtonianism, and even deistic speculations. Chambers’ modernity, not his fragmentary 
medievalism, made his work a formative factor in the diffusion of liberal ideas in 
England, France and the American colonies. See “Attraction,” “Astronomy,” “Cartesian 


Philosophy.”’ “Newtonian Philosophy,” etc. 
*10th of 2nd month, 1729. 
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par’d by an intimate Converse with himself, and an exact 
Knowledge of the World.” In an age which refused sanction to 
a divorce of morality from theology, this emphasis on the 
pagan virtue of temperance would be viewed with steadfast 
alarm. It will be remembered that the deist Franklin, salvag- 
ing morality from his bankrupt theology, offered to imitate the 
morals of Jesus and Socrates. True to his apparent sympathy 
with pagan sobriety, Keimer printed an English translation of 
the Morals of Epictetus in 1729.1° 

“Publicola” contributes (in the issues XXXVII and 
XXXVIII'') two articles “On Superstition, to the People of 
England” and “A Second Letter on Superstition” which con- 
tain an ideology wholly subversive of Calvinism, or even the 
Quakerism of Keimer’s Philadelphia. Frankly deistic, the first 
article explains: 


God is to us invisible; and to be known only in his Works, 
which is the surest Way of discovering any Being. This Test 
can never fail us, all others may. To his Works then we will 
lead you, and collect from them what his Nature is. If we 
survey and contemplate the visible World; the Sun, many 
thousand times bigger than the Earth, its immense Distance 
from us; this Globe on which we live, and numerous other 
Planets moving about it, and receiving vital warmth and 
nourishment from its Beams: If we pursue and aggrandize 
this Idea, by considering the much greater Distance and Mag- 
nitude of the fixed Stars; in all Probability, so many Suns, 
with each their particular Systems of Worlds and Inhabitants; 
we shall immediately infer the Wisdom and Power of that 
Being, who has given Motion to such vast Machines, created 
them of such a Figure and Magnitude, disposed them in such 
Order, and placed them at such Distance as oblige them to 
perform the regular and ordinary Purpose of his Providence, 
without a Constant and momentary Interposition of his Power. 


Paraphrasing Tindal’s “Christianity as Old as the Creator,” 
Professor Ronald Crane indicates the crux of the deistic creed, 


10 Epictetus His Morals. Done from the Original Greek, and the Words taken from 
his own Mouth by Airian. The Second edition. Philadelphia. Pri = by S. Keimer, in 


Second-Street, 1729. (Issue No. XXVI announces its pu’ 
111th and 18th of the 7th month, 1729. 
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“the complete lack of authority of any religious beliefs which 
cannot be shown to have been held everywhere, in all ages and 
by all men.” !? As Bernard Mandeville suggests, deism can best 
be defined negatively: a deist is “he who believes in the common 
acceptation, that there is a God, and that the world is rul’d 
by Providence, but has no faith in anything reveal’d [i. e., 
through scripture] to us. . . . ” 1% “Publicola’s argument sug- 
gests the mind of the deist who buttressed his liberalism with 
science, particularly Newtonian physics. Baconian empiricism 
reinforced by Cartesianism born of esprit géométrique helped 
to motivate Sir Isaac Newton and his followers, such as De- 
saguliers, James Thomson, Colin Mac Laurin, Gravesande, 
Pemberton, Locke, Shaftesbury and Voltaire. The pattern of 
thought known as Newtonianism may be briefly summarized as 
a cosmological conception embracing man’s confidence in 
Reason as the avenue to Deity (using the empirical method 
reinforced by mathematics), through discovering a universe 
governed by immutable laws, which suggests a lawmaker, and 
all-wise, benevolent Geometrician. The Newtonian found, apart 
from scripture, incontrovertible evidence for belief in a Deity. 
Although Newton himself reconciled reason and scripture, 
many of his followers found in Newtonian physics the courage 
to disregard the “sacred oracles” of scripture. If all Newton- 
ians were not deists, all deists tended to find intellectual rein- 
forcement in Newtonianism.'* 

It may be objected that since (at least at one time) Keimer 


12“*Anglican Apologetics and the Idea of Progress,’ Modern Philology, XXXI, No. 

4 (May, 1934), D. By Article begun XXXI, No. 8 Cereary. 1906), P- 278-806 
%The Fable the Bees, or, Private Vices, Publick fits, edited by F. B. Kaye 
(Oxford, 1924), 1 » Pp. 102 note. Keimer’s XXXVth issue ae advertisements (‘New 


by S. Keimer”) of The Fable of the Bees and Wollaston’s The R 7 

Nature Delineated. It will be remembered that while working for Palmers in 
in 1725, Franklin helped set up the third edition of this popular work, and that this 
was the book which caused him to write his Dissertation on ee se Se 
Pleasure and Pain (London, 1725). One wonders, in view Of the similarity between 
“Publicola’s” pieces and Franklin's Articles of Belief and Acts of Religion (1728), and 
since Franklin was well known to and had worked for Keimer, whether it is probable 
still } - oa ag have been written by Franklin and offered to Keimer when they were 

endly 
4%4See H. Drennon, “Newtonianism: Its Method, Pe ogy. and Metaphysics,” Eng- 
lische Studien, 68 Band (1988-84), pp. 397-409; E. A. Burtt, The Metaphysical Founda- 
ome of Modern Sy Science. A Historical and “Critical Essay (New i 1925); 
. H. Randall, iy aking of the Modern Mind (Boston, 1926), Chap. Xf; W. M. Hor- 
a Theism and the oe A on York, 1988), Chap. II; C. fy cua, The 
Declaration of I the History of Political Ideas (New York, 
1922), Chap. TI: The Heavenly | City —~ ¥ ens "Bighteenth Century Philosophers (New Haven, 
1982); H. Clark, “An Histo nterpretation of Thomas Paine’s Religion,” Univer- 
sity of California Chronicle, xxv. No. 1, (January, 1982), pp. 56-87. 
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had Quaker tendencies, he would not emphasize scriptural reve- 
lation. If Quakerism subordinated the revelations of a book to 
the immediate apprehension of spiritual truth through the inner 
light, or conscience (many Quakers, such as Woolman, seem 
to value the Bible equally with conscience) , it does not rely on 
the argument from design to the exclusion of either, or both, 
scriptural revelation and direct apprehension of the Deity. 
Hence, it seems reasonable to urge that this article is equally 
subversive of Calvinism and Quakerism. “Publicola” contin- 
ues: “If God, therefore, had been always considered under the 
Notion of perfect Goodness, requiring nothing of us to do good 
according to our several Capacities; and this Universal Mind 
had been drawn as the Common Parent of the World, and 
whose sole Design was the Happiness of his Creatures, Super- 
stitions could never have entered the Minds of Men.” *® 

Here, unlike Calvinism and Quakerism, morality has cast off 
theology. The emphasis on philanthropy may be said to be 
Quakerlike, but it will be remembered that Quakerism did not 
extol philanthropy to the exclusion of the vertical spiritual 
development of the individual. It is violently antithetic to Cal- 
vinism, which, as John Fiske has acutely stated, “left the in- 
dividual man alone in the presence of his God.” Cotton Math- 
er’s passion for doing good was based on a charity expressive 
of a love for God: the implication of “Publicola,” even as that 
of the philanthropy of the typical eighteenth century philo- 
sophe, was motivated by a passion for humanity. “Social 
wad ave Secrets = te er rashes cmd Cones Hadteadent ay 
pg EEN ag tg ggg to 


morality, reason, anti-authoritarianism, and in general have a deistic rationale 
also noted is the not unsympathetic note (in the XXIVth issue) on Thomas Woolston's 
trial for his attack on scriptural miracles. 
Among the usual digests of foreign news there is one slight piece (issue XV, 8rd of 
2nd month, 1729) which suggests a philosophy of politics 
“Now, ‘tis uncontestably true, that the Original of all Power is in the People; but 
since Government is absolutely necessary, and true Liberty the moderate Restraint of 
Rational Laws, I shall enquire how far every Man is es ay to support 4 submit to 
such laws as his own Voice has concluded for the publick Good. ... for Men ex- 
pect from the Reasones of yy 4 Government, to enjoy some Advantage under it, 
which they cannot possess in a State of Nature, as Order and Proportion take Place 
in the Moral as well as in the Natural World.” 
This calls to mind Locke’s Treatises of Government. It has a pot of view to which it 
would be easy to add the eighteenth century gospel of ‘natural rights” and the rights of 


revolution when such are abrogated by the governor. The analogy between nature and 
the body politic suggests the — to which in the eighteenth century the physical 
harmony of nature was conceived of as a pattern capable of being realized in ethical, 
political and economic terms. See for example the tendency toward laissez-faire and 
the relation of natural law to the economic school of Quesnay’s physiocrats. 
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vertue” in the mind of “Publicola” is the crown of morality, 
and independent of religion. In the second letter, “Outward 
Exercises” of the churches are sturdily decried. He challenges, 
like an inveterate deist, the statement that institutionalized 
religion has alienated virtue. With no affection for the ecstatic 
experiences of faith, he covets a “Religion of Reason.” Again 
the stress is on doing all the good one can do: again the crown 
of the essay is that “the only true Divinity is Humanity.” He 
concludes, in a dying fall, with an impassioned plea for toler- 
ance. 

Extolling reason as the experience through which one ap- 
prehends the Deity, discovering Him through an empirical and 
scientific examination of the Work of this incomparable Work- 
man, extolling reasonableness rather than saintliness, nature 
rather than scripture, humanitarian service rather than the 
spiritual ascent of the individual, Keimer’s Universal Instruc- 
tor .... suggests fragmentarily the problems which characterize 
the eighteenth century, an age of such philosophes as Frank- 
lin?* and Voltaire. It is not that Keimer’s paper is unique in 
its ideology in view of the intellectual climate of the eighteenth 
century, but it is that these ideas should have been popularly 
discussed as early as 1729 in colonial America.'7 When a genetic 
history of the rise of colonial rationalism and scientific deism 
is born, Keimer’s Universal Instructor . . . . will deserve, at 
least, footnote recognition! 

16 The writer is engaged in making an exhaustive study of Franklin's brand of sci- 
entific deism. For fragments of this projected work see “The Source of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s Dialogues between Philocles and Horatio 1780,” American Literature, VI, No. 3 
(November, 1934), pp. 837-89, and my forthcoming article in New England Quarterly 
on the Almanacs of Nathaniel Ames and Benjamin Franklin. 

17Qne should not gather that ‘“‘Publicola” and Keimer were the first to discover or 
utter the above ideas in the colonies. One remembers Samuel Johnson who read Locke, 
Newton and others while a‘student and later a tutor at Yale during 1710-1719; Isaac 
Greenwood who, after attending lectures given in London by Desaguliers, popularizer of 
Newtonianism, himself gave popular lectures on scientific subjects in Boston in 1727; 
and above all Cotton Mather, who was not a little absorbed in the rationalism born of 
science. Mather admitted (see The Christian Philosopher) that through the scientific 
argument from design, nature offered a useful secondary revelation of the Deity, al- 
though he used this form of scientific rationalism only as a crude weapon to disarm the 
atheist. See K. Murdock’s Introduction to Selections from Cotton Mather (New York, 


1926), and T. Hornberger’s “‘The Date, the Source, and the Significance of Cotton Math- 
er’s Interest in Science,"’ American Literature, VI, No. 4 (January, 1935), pp. 413-420. 
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Walter Williams, 1864-1935 


By Doveuass W. MILuer 
Syracuse University 


R. WALTER WILLIAMS, pioneer in education for jour- 

nalism, died at his home in Columbia, Missouri, July 

29, four weeks after his retirement from the presidency of the 

University of Missouri. He was 71 years old. His wife, Sara 

Lockwood Williams, a member of the School of Journalism 
faculty before her marriage, survives. 

Shortly before his death, the board of curators of the Univer- 
sity made Dr. Williams dean emeritus of the journalism faculty 
and professor emeritus of the history and principles of jour- 
nalism. 

Dean Williams, as he was most familiarly known to Univer- 
sity of Missouri graduates and to newspaper men throughout 
the world, devoted sixty years to the service of the profession 
of journalism which he once characterized as “the great, unfin- 
ished, fascinating, new adventure.” Aided only by such formal 
education as the Boonville, Missouri, public schools afforded, 
he rose from the tasks of a printer’s devil in the back-shop of 
his home-town newspaper to those of “the college president 
who never went to college.” 

The spirit of the pioneer and the builder shaped the career 
of this distinguished journalist-educator. Three phases of jour- 
nalism which in particular intrigued his constructive intellect 
bear enduring evidences of his leadership. Professional educa- 
tion for journalism was the field of his greatest interest. Devel- 
opment of an international point of view among journalists of 
the world as a force for preservation of peace was an enterprise 
close to his heart. His third great activity was in behalf of a 
more honest press, an impartial, objective journalism which, 
as he once said, “will have the public for its client and will ac- 
cept fee from no lesser source.” 

His interest in professional education for journalism made 
him founder of the first formally organized school of journalism 
at the University of Missouri. He became dean at its founda- 
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tion in 1908, a position he held until his death, directing the 
instruction of almost 2,000 graduates. During his five years as 
president of the University of Missouri, he held the deanship 
of the School of Journalism, its active administration being 
placed under direction of Frank L. Martin, associate dean. 
While chairman of the executive board of curators of the Uni- 
versity, 1898-1908, Dean Williams worked for creation of the 
School of Journalism and his appointment as dean came at 
the suggestion of the Missouri Press Association. 

As a feature of the school, Dean Williams instituted Journal- 
ism Week, which soon became recognized as an important 
event in the journalistic world and brought to Columbia each 
year national and international figures to address the students. 

Dean Williams was interested not only in development of 
journalistic instruction at Missouri, but in its national trends 
as well. Active in the national organization of teachers of jour- 
nalism, he became in 1916 the first president of the American 
Association of Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

In an interview granted Editor & Publisher shortly before his 
death, Dean Williams outlined his concept of education for 
journalism. “My theory has been, and is, that the successful 
school of journalism should do three things,” said Dean Wil- 
liams. “First, it should afford an opportunity for the pursuit 
of those subjects every man aspiring to a liberal education 
should be grounded in; second, it should emphasize special sub- 
jects that are of most value to the journalist — say, an emphasis 
on the study of politics over the study of geology — and, third, 
it should instruct in the practical side of newspaper making. 
Let it teach the student how to write and present in print 
(and there is the crucial point: in print) the principles learned 
in those other courses.” 

Journalists of foreign lands first became acquainted with 
Dean Williams in 1902 when he served as president for North 
America at the International Press Conference, Berne, Switz- 
erland, and began in the same year his work as commissioner to 
the foreign press for the St. Louis exposition. The latter task 
took him around the world and resulted in organization of the 
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World’s Press Parliament, St. Louis, 1904, which he served as 
secretary. 

His success in organizing the conference at St. Louis was 
followed by his appointment as director of the International 
Press Conference, held at San Francisco in 1915, which resulted 
in formation of the Press Congress of the World. Dean Williams 
served as president of the latter organization until 1926 when 
he became honorary president. He served also as president of 
the first Pan-American Congress of Journalists, Washington, 
1926. 

Dean Williams’s activity in international organization of 
journalists was founded on his opinion that “the principles of 
journalism endure however the application changes with the 
generations or however it may vary in different lands.” His 
interest was inspired by his devotion to what he called “more 
abundant living everywhere.” 

“A league of journalists — keeping open and free the avenues 
of world communication — speaking just and fair may do even 
more to preserve the sacred institutions of society, to pro- 
mote and maintain world peace, to give large life to all, than 
even the most skillfully balanced league or association of na- 
tions,” he told newspaper men of the world in his presidential 
address at the first meeting of the World Press Conference in 
Hawaii. “In the last analysis, public opinion rules. Recorded, 
crystallized, interpreted, expressed by journalism, it is su- 
preme.” 

Dean Williams’s interest in world-wide journalism and in pro- 
fessional training were combined in his activity in the Orient. 
Under his direction, many Missouri journalism graduates 
served their apprenticeship on papers in the Far East. His in- 
terest in China did much to make possible the School of Jour- 
nalism at Yenching. 

Believing, as he phrased it, that “we make better journalism 
only as we improve journalists,” Dean Williams made his great- 
est contribution to his ideal of an independent press through 
the principles embodied in the training of the hundreds of suc- 
cessful newspaper men and women he sent from the Missouri 
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School of Journalism. Although he looked on the days when he 
edited a country weekly as the happiest of his life, he said his 
greatest pleasure had been in the accomplishments of these 
graduates. 

Another great influence for improvement of the profession 
was exerted through “The Journalists’ Creed,” written by Dean 
Williams to set an ideal toward which working journalists 
might strive. This creed has not only been widely circulated, 
but has had a far reaching effect on the many codes of ethics 
adopted by organizations of publishers and editors. 

As a practicing journalist, Dean Williams was editor and 
part owner of the Boonville Advertiser. In 1890 he became 
editor of the Columbia, Missouri, Herald which was widely 
quoted and regarded as a model small-town newspaper. Later, 
while continuing as editor of the Herald, he was editor of the 
St. Louis Presbyterian, and he also edited the Daily State 
Tribune at Jefferson City, Missouri, by telephone. He estab- 
lished The Country Editor, a monthly, in 1895. Fellow journal- 
ists honored him with the presidency of the Missouri Press 
Association in 1887 and the National Editorial Association in 
1895. 

Dean Williams was author of more than a dozen books, most 
of which dealt with journalism and Missouri history. He was 
in constant demand as an orator and was frequently urged to 
become Democratic candidate for the governorship of Mis- 
souri, but consistently avoided personal entry into politics. 
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ADVERTISING 
+ "4 AnonyMovus. Barnum Asks End to A. A. A. “Threat.” E&P 68:6 p5, June 22. 
y The president of the American Newspaper Publishers Association proposes revi- 
a sions designed to forbid interference with advertising and the newspapers. 
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Assisted by Fren E. Merwin 
University of Wisconsin 





—— How New York Censors Advertising. American Press 53:9 p3, July. 
New York newspapers, working independently but with similar standards, en- 
force truth in advertising for the benefit of the consuming public. 

—— “Old Villain Competition” Is No Public Enemy, Says Durstine. E&P 67:51 p25, 


" 
ae 


x 

q May 4. 

a An advertising manager replies to critics of advertising in an address at the 

: ie: annual meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

; 2 ——See Threat to Advertising in Amended AAA. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:18 pl, 

1 Be May 4. 

Apams, Cartes Macer. Who Bred These Utopias? North American Review 240: 1 
“4 p8, June. 


Sere 





The present mass movement has been caused partly by the situation in which 
large numbers of people found themselves when they tried to attain the stand- 
ard of living which business, in its advertising, unwisely painted as typical of 
the American family. 

Bassett, Warren L. Control of Advertising Abuses, Use of Radio Medium, Chief 
A.N.A. Topics. E&P 67:52 p3, May 11. ; 
This is a report of the semi-annual meeting of the Association of National 
Advertisers at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

BranpensurG, Georce A. A. F.A. Meeting Prescribes Hard-Hitting Advertising to 
Aid Recovery. E&P 68:5 p8, June 15. 
Col. R. R. McCormick criticized the restrictive clauses of the AAA and the 
Securities Act at the 31st annual convention in Chicago of the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

Ciemow, Bice. Run-of-Paper Color Linage Increased 40 Times From 1930 to 1934. 
E&P 68:9 p5, July 13. 

Peazopy, Stuart. Advertising: Inspiration or Perspiration. Review of Reviews. 91:6 
p24, June. 
The author attacks the widely held belief that most advertisements and adver- 
tising campaigns can be traced solely to the inspiration of some writer of adver- 
tising copy. 

Harpine, T. Swann. Truth in Advertising. The Commonweal 22:8 p206, June 21. 
The restraint of trade resulting from fraudulent labels and advertisements 
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should prove to business that, to rid itself of unfair competition, it must enact 
a better Food and Drugs Act to cover general advertising. 

Harpina, T. Swann. What Is the Abundant Life? Christian Century 52:27 p882, 
July 3. 
The author doubts the truth of the doctrine by which much research, manu- 
facturing and advertising are justified — that the abundant life consists in the 
satisfaction of an ever-increasing number of physical wants. 

Wuire, TrumsBvu.u. Nothing Shall Be Free. New Outlook 165:5 p27, May. 
Advertising in the form of free services and gifts which hurt another's legiti- 
mate business is analyzed and criticized. 


CENSORSHIP 


Anonymous. Chinese News Is Censored. Newsdom 6:18 p5, May 4. 
A summary of an article by Frank Smothers in the New York Sun. Corre- 
spondents are waiting hopefully for a change in the stern restrictions imposed 
on them in China. 

—— Europe’s Wide-Spread Censorship of the Press. Literary Digest 119:26 p13, 
June 29. 
The strict censorship of foreign correspondence sent out from Italy and Ger- 
many is contrasted with the freedom enjoyed by correspondents of foreign 
papers in the United States. 

—— Japan To Invoke Press Censorship on All Foreign Newspaper Matter. News- 
dom 6:18 pl, May 4. 

—— Paris Censors Foreign News. Newsdom 6:19 p2, May 11. 

Officials of the Anglo-American Press Association in Paris protest to the French 
foreign office that restrictions have been imposed on cable communications. 
Snow, Epcar. The Ways of the Chinese Censor. Current History 42:4 p381, July. 
Suppression of civil liberties, censorship of all forms of art and entertainment, 
and thought-control of the educational system have been effected by the Nan- 

king government, which is persistently resisted by anti-Fascists. 


CIRCULATION 


Anonymous. P.N.P.A. Survey Reveals Low Subscription Rates for Both the 
Dailies and Weeklies. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:21 pl, May 25. 

Auten, Eric. Circulation Density. JourNaLisM QuarTERLY 12:2 p117, June. 

Weser, Frep W. Circulation Aids — Rural Correspondents Can Be a Real Asset. 
American Press 53:9 p5, July. 


The circulation manager of the Athens (0.) Messenger tells how he selects and 
trains country correspondents. 


CODES 


Anonymous. Code Days Over, Williams Acts as Liquidator. Newsdom 6:24 pl, 
June 15. 

—— Dailies’ Code Ends; Further Action Studied. E&P 68:5 p39, June 15. 

—— Lays Graphic Arts Code Muddle to NRA. American Press 53:8 p3, June. 
Robert H. Pritchard, code official and new president of National Editorial 

Association, uses strong language on code at New Orleans convention. 
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——N. E. A. to Liquidate Code Cost. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:22 pl, June 1. 

—— Newspaper Industrial Board Makes Final Disposition of All Cases. E&P 68:3 
p14, June 1. 

—— Press Weighs Voluntary Code. Newsdom 6:25 pl, June 22. 

Butier, James J. Codes Voided by U.S. Supreme Court. E&P 68:3 p8, June 1. 
This interpretation of the decision asserts that the newspaper codes conform to 
the court’s ideas of proper agreements. 

Perry, Joun W. Retention of Daily Newspaper Code Standards Is General Over 
Nation. E&P 68:6 p38, June 22. 

A telegraphic survey indicates that publishers are not contemplating changes 
in standards, despite the expiration of the daily newspaper code. 

Rutieper, Harry B. What’s Ahead for N.E.A. After N.R.A.? National Printer 
Journalist 53:6 p19, June. 

Scunewer, Josern P. New Leader Shapes New Code Policy for N. E. A. American 
Press 53:8 pl, June. 


COMMUNITY NEWSPAPER 


Anonymous. Editorial Trends of Weeklies Surveyed. Pacific Printer and Publisher 
53:6 p33, June. 
Editors of weekly newspapers in the state of Washington devote 52 per cent of 
editorial space to comment and 32 per cent to “constructive” editorials. This 
article presents results of a study made at the University of Washington to 
determine the nature of editorials in weeklies of the state. 

—— High Spots on the Horizon. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:24 p5, June 15. 

W. L. Ingersoll, editor of the Brookville (Pa.) American, offers suggestions to 
editors on how to conduct a personal column. 

—— “Pep Up” Weeklies, Kennedy Advises. E&P 67:51 p41, May 4. 

The manager of the Washington Press Association urges editors of community 
papers to change their concepts of the weeklies in the face of the competition 
which the radio, the shoppers’ guides and other media are providing. This is 
a summary of a talk made at the annual Northwest Editors Short Course at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Boties, Stepnen. The Community Newspaper. National Printer Journalist 53:5 
pl6, May. 
This reprint of an address given by the editor of the Janesville (Wis.) Gazette 
at a newspaper convention in Madison shows Mr. Bolles in a hopeful mood 
over the position of community journalism. 

Fercuner, Len W. So You Want to Buy a Paper. Quill 23:7 p4, July. 
A newspaper broker offers a few tips to the prospective purchaser of a news- 
paper. 

Ricu, Pair T. Weeklies Install Own Engraving Plants. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 53:6 p16, June. 

Sms, Heiten. Casey Names 1934-35 Newspaper Dictators. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 53:5 p30, May. 
Outstanding country newspapermen and their newspapers selected by Prof. 
John H. Casey of the University of Oklahoma on the basis of hard-earned 
achievements in the publishing field. 
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COPYREADING AND EDITING 


Anonymous. A Tough Challenge, But Mr. Bingay Meets It. American Society 
of Newspaper Editors Bulletin No. 102 pl, July 17. 

When the flow of news is greatest, the editor is likely to believe that because 
the news is important it is also interesting to the readers. M. W. Bingay, 
Detroit Free Press, believes that national and foreign affairs should be gauged 
by their probable interest to local readers. Until things happen, then, such 
news is published under standing heads, “Foreign News,” “The Day in Wash- 
ington.” 

—— Editor Earle Martin Discusses Front-Page Makeup. Ohio Newspaper 16:9 pl, 
June. 

Cleveland News editor advocates more white space and freer headlining in talk 
to members of Ohio Blue Pencil Club. 

—— Pennsylvania Paper Uses Magazine Make-up; Selinsgrove Times Features De- 
partment Columns. National Printer Journalist 53:5 p22, May. 

Drummonp, J. Roscor. Those Headlines — Shall Tradition Rule or Reader Interest 
Prevail? American Press 53:9 p3, July. 

Effective phrase and idea should not be sacrificed to arbitrary mathematical 
count; there should be more freedom from typographical limitations. 


EDITORIAL INFLUENCE AND METHODS 


Anonymous. Bee Articles Exposed Political Dirt. E&P 67:52 p10, May 11. 

This is the story of the campaign in Sacramento, Cal., which won the Pulitzer 
prize for meritorious public service. 

——- Daily’s Campaign Against Graft Brings 23 Indictments. E&P 68:9 p8, July 13. 
The Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette started the investigation of graft and corrup- 
tion in Woodbury County which eventually involved charges against the state 
attorney general’s office. 

—— Danger to New Deal Revealed by Opinions of Newspaper Men as Compiled in 
Newsdom Poll. Newsdom 6:27 pl, July 6. 

—— Editors Fail to Approve the New Deal in Early Returns of “Newsdom” Poll. 
Newsdom 6:20 pl, May 18. 

—— Fifty Indictments on Daily’s Charges. E&P 68:10 p17, July 20. 

Further results of the campaign of the Cedar Rapids (Ia.) Gazette against 
graft and corruption in public office. 

—— Indictments Follow Daily’s Expose. E&P 68:1 p8, May 18. 

The Philadelphia Record succeeded in a campaign which exposed the exploita- 
tion of workers on PWA projects. 

—— Knox Attacks the New Deal. Newsdom 6:18 p8, May 4. 

This is a summary of an address by the Chicago publisher before members of 
the Columbia University School of Journalism. 

New Deal Opposition Grows Among Newspaper Executives With 51.6 Per 
Cent Against. Newsdom 6:30 pl, July 27. 

Of 2,134 replies from publishers and editors, 1,102 indicate disapproval of the 
New Deal program, according to the Newsdom poll. 

—— Newspapers Oppose New Deal as 514 Editors in $8 States Give Views in 
Newsdom Poll. Newsdom 6:21 pl, May 25. 
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—— Poe Declares Press Must Lead Public. E&P 68:1 pl4, May 18. 

This is a brief report of the seventh annual newspaper week sponsored by the 
University of Colorado. 

—— Police “Clean-up” Credited to Daily. E&P 68:7 p7, June 29. 

Evidence produced by the St. Paul Daily News leads to sensational charges of 
corruption, and the suspension or dismissal of several police officials. 

—— Politics in New Deal Dispute Is Found Negligible by Poll; 50 Per Cent Vote 
Against. Newsdom 6:24 pl, June 15. 

—— President Holds Popularity Despite Doubts of New Deal, Leaders of Press 
Determine. Newsdom 6:25 pl, June 22. 

Further returns in Newsdom’s poll on the New Deal shows 689 editors and 
publishers out of 1,379 definitely opposed to the New Deal. 

—— Press Often Aids in Crime Solution Police Chief Tells His Colleagues. E&P 
68:9 pl0, July 13. 

—— Press Scores Radical Moves in Nation as New Deal Vote Shows 48 Per Cent 
Against. Newsdom 6:23 pl, June 8. 

Returns from 1,002 editors and publishers in 46 states, in the New Deal poll 
being conducted by Newsdom, show sentiment opposing the Wagner bill and 
the Utility bill, and favoring legislation on social security and relief. 

—— Press Versions on New Deal Openly Arrived at Indicate Nation 51 Per Cent 
Opposed. Newsdom 6:28 pl, July 13. 

Further data on Newsdom’s poll of viewpoints among editors and publishers. 

—— Waterbury Victory Over Election Vices Required Two-Year Battle. E&P 68:1 
p5, May 18. 

Two election registrars are ousted following a long campaign against political 
corruption by the Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and American. 

Butter, James J. Scripps-Howard Capital Corps Lists “Blind” Utility Vote — 
Others Help. E&P 68:8 p7, July 6. 

Exxarp, Roscoe B. Facing the Future. National Printer Journalist 53:7 p20, July. 
A professor of journalism at the University of Missouri discusses the task of the 
modern newspaper which finds itself in competition with radio and news maga- 
zines. 

Overmyer, Ricuarp P. Toledo Dailies Ended Electric Strike. E&P 68:6 p7, June 22. 
Demands for arbitration made by local editors prevented a disastrous tie-up of 
industry. 

Stern, J. Dav. Pig Iron on Page One. Quill 23:6 p3$, June. 

Treat the public like serious adults, edit your newspaper up to the public rather 
than down, and be sincere, advises this New York and Philadelphia publisher. 


EDITORIAL PAGE AND EDITORIAL WRITING 


Anonymous. New York Times Rates First in Typography. National Printer Jour- 
nalist 53:4 p14, April. 

—— Publisher of Weekly Prints Policies. Pacific Printer and Publisher 53:5 p34, 
May. 
Short articles on rules governing the editorial and news policies of the Liver- 
more (Cal.) Herald have been appearing for several months in that newspaper. 

GrosHeLL, Epwarp W. Editorial Page Is Still Powerful. E&P 68:7 p9, June 29. 
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EDUCATION FOR JOURNALISM 


Anonymous. Journalism Schools Classified. National Printer Journalist 53:6 p89, 
June. 
This publication’s 1934-35 classification of schools of journalism divides the 
professional and non-professional schools into A and B categories. 

Potiarp, James E. June, Jobs and Journalism. Quill 23:6 p6, June. 

Suarp, Evcene W. History Outranks Language as Requisite for Work Abroad. 
E&P 68:9 p24, July 18. 
Foreign editors of five large dailies and two leading press associations present 
their opinions on college training for prospective foreign correspondents. 


ETHICS 


AnonyrMovs. What Is Privacy, and Whose Ox Is Gored? American Society of News- 
paper Editors Bulletin No. 98 pl, May 17. 

—— Yellow Newspapers Doomed Says Dealey. E&P 67:51 p20, May 4. 
The editor of the Dallas (Tex.) News believes that newspapers which attempt 
to interpret the trends of the times and to improve the quality of life in their 
communities are gaining in number and influence. 

Ponp, Mary E. D. What a Newspaper Cub Should Know. Matrix 20:5 p11, June- 
July. 
When Talcott Powell, editor of the Indianapolis (Ind.) Times, faced the task of 
choosing two new staff members from a list of 14 applicants, he devised a 
comprehensive test. The set of questions, covering information which he 
thought reporters should know, is published with this article. 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


Anonymous. Boosted from Italy — Chicago Tribune Reporter Feels I] Duce’s Boot. 
American Press 53:9 p5, July. 


—— Germany Maps Campaign to Kill All Non-Nazi Newspapers. E&P 67:51 pl@, 
May 4. 

—— High Foreign Tolls Take Profit From Press Rates, Wire Companies Declare. 

E&P 67:52 pl4, May 11. 
Fluctuations in foreign exchange and the excessive “cut” which several foreign 
countries exact for transmission of news dispatches to European cable heads, 
were problems included in the Federal Communications Commission’s study of 
international press rates. 

—— Italian Newspapers Raise Pay Scales. Guild Reporter 2:10 p8, May 1. 

—— Italy Bars N. Y. Times; Chicago Man Expelled. E&P 68:5 p9, June 15. 
Objection to an editorial in the Times results in an order forbidding entrance 
of the newspaper in Italy “until further notice.” David Darrah, Chicago 
Tribune correspondent in Rome, is the fourth correspondent expelled from 
Italy since March for writing articles to which the Italian government objected. 
Two Germans and an Austrian correspondent had been expelled previously. 


Japan Plans World Press Agency to End All Foreign News Services. News- 
dom 6:19 pl, May 11. 


—— Japan Seeks to Aid Press. Newsdom 6:20 pl, May 18. 
Foreign Minister Hirota supports a plan for an all-Japanese news agency, 
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formed by merging the two existing agencies which are now affiliated with for- 
eign agencies. The Ministry of Communications has also completed a power- 
ful news broadcasting station capable of world-wide news dissemination. 

—— McCormick Will Not Replace Darrah. E&P 68:6 p34, June 22. 

The Rome correspondent of the Chicago Tribune, expelled from Italy, is as- 
signed to Vienna. 

—— Paris Writers’ Objections Halt Censorship on News of Franc. E&P 68:9 plg, 
July 13. 

—— Reporters Threaten to Leave Argentina. E&P 68: 11 p26, July 27. 
Correspondents and news agencies will be put under heavy cash bonds and 
all outgoing news will be strictly controlled, under a decree of July 19 by the 
Argentina Ministry of the Interior. 

—— Saito Denies Japan Wants Censorship. E&P 68:1 p11, May 18. 

The Japanese ambassador insists that the proposed central Japanese news 
agency is not designed to allow the government to control the news. 

—— The Italian Press. Living Age 348:4425 p331, June. 

A Rome correspondent, writing in a Zurich German-language newspaper from 
which this article is translated, says that censorship in Italy is not so strict as 
is commonly believed, and analyzes some outstanding Italian papers. 

—— The Week. New Republic 83:1072 p152, June 19. 

Excerpts from current instructions of the Ministry of Propaganda to German 
newspapers are reprinted from the Manchester Guardian. 

—— War in Ethiopia Will Test Reporters. E&P 68:11 p26, July 27. 

Karl H. von Wiegand, Universal Service correspondent, discusses difficulties 
which he expects to encounter on his latest assignment. 

Counstagept, WitHELM. German Newspapers Before Hitler. JourNALISM Quar- 
TERLY 12:2 p157, June. 

Dapoicny, Rocer. French Law Strengthens News Men. Guild Reporter 2:10 p2, 
May 1. 

Security of tenure, minimum wages, registration of journalists, and arbitration 
of disputes are provided for in the new legislation. 

Epicer, Tueopore A. Five Years of Free Lancing on Three Continents. Quill 23:5 
p4, May. 

The experiences of a roving foreign correspondent who is now home again, 
working on the city-rewrite desk of the Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune. 

Guntuer, Joun. Dateline Vienna. Harpers 171:1022 p198, July. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Chicago Daily News provides a vivid and 
interesting account of 24 hours in the life of a newspaper reporter in dictator- 
ridden mid-Europe. 

Krauss, Peter. Headline Hunting in South America. Quill 23:5 p6, May. 

This is a description of experiences during a year’s residence in South America 
by a recipient of a Pulitzer scholarship in journalism. 

Lyons, Evcene. To Tell or Not to Tell. Harpers 171:1021 p98, June. 

A former American correspondent in Moscow describes how he wanted to pic- 
ture Russia in favorable terms and what finally happened to him when he 
brushed up against actualities. 

Oestreicuer, J. C. Fitting Men for Foreign Fields. Quill 28:5 p8 May. 

The director of foreign service, International News Service, suggests that for- 
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eign correspondents must be good newspaper men, hard workers, dependable 
characters, well educated, poised and experienced, possessed of an adequate 
background in international affairs, history, and economics, and able to read, 
write and speak at least one foreign language. 

Szetey, Eveirn. Privileges Newspaper Men’s Union Won in Germany Lost Under 
Hitler, Riess-Steinam Says. Guild Reporter 2:10 p2, May 1. 

Smep.ey, Acnes. The Corrupt Press in China. Nation 141:3652 p8, July 3. 

Swine, Raymonp G. European News: What It Means, How to Get It and What 
It Takes. American Press 53:9 p5, July. 

Newspapers should let the agencies handle routine news, leaving their corre- 
spondents in Europe free to learn, through travels, things that will make them 
valuable and help them gain access to the men in Europe who are making 
news. Correspondents should be allowed to usurp the function of the editorial 
writer and interpret European news. 

Tuompson, Dororuy. Dictators Forbid Truthful Reporting. American Press 53:8 
p5, June. 

Mrs. Sinclair Lewis tells U. S. editors of the hardships encountered by foreign 
correspondents attempting to get at the truth in countries ruled by dictators. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Garrison Hits Hearst Policy. Newsdom 6:19 p5, May 11. 

The dean of the University of Wisconsin Law School and former chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board views Mr. Hearst as a foe to freedom 
and free speech, in an address to students in Madison. 

—— Garrison Hits Hearst on Jennings Case. E&P 67:52 p19, May 11. 

Boran, Wmu1am E. Free Speech for Free Americans. Christian Century 52:18 
p570, May 1. 

The Idaho senator offers his ideas on the present status of freedom of discus- 
sion in this country in an article which summarizes a speech made in April 
before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Broun, Heyrwoon. After Its Fashion. Nation 141:3653 p47, July 10. 

Freedom of the press does not guarantee dispassionate and detached news 
treatment, so labor must organize its own newspapers if it wants a press which 
will treat it fairly. 

Butier, James J. Press Freedom Clause Is Deleted From Wagner Bill — News- 
papers Affected. E&P 68:7 pS, June 29. 

This article presents viewpoints indicating that the labor disputes bill con- 
siders the newspaper as an interstate enterprise, permits vertical unions with 
the approval of publishers, and binds press associations and syndicates. 
McNaveuton, Joun G. Politics, Not Commerce, Threatens Free Press, Says Eng- 
lish Reporter. E&P 68:11 pl6, July 27. 

This is a report of talks made by such correspondents as Robert Dell, Man- 
chester Guardian, at a summer conference of journalism students in Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

Turner, Dae. Freedom Not Hampered Say Journalists. National Printer Journal- 
ist 53:5 p28, May. 

A discussion of the highlights of addresses given during the annual Journal- 
ism Week at the University of Missouri. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Anonymous. Arthur B. Ruhl Dies; Reporter-Author. E&P 68:5 p40, June 15. 

This is a sketch of the life of the special writer and dramatic critic of the 

New York Herald Tribune, who served for years as a correspondent in Europe 

and in Latin America. 

Cowles Acquire Minneapolis Star; Davis Merwin Becomes Publisher. E&P 68:6 

pl2, June 22. 

—— Cowles Buying Daily. E&P 68:5 p6, June 15. 

The publisher of the Des Moines Register & Tribune purchases the Minneapolis 
Star. 

—— “First Martyr to Freedom of the Press” Honored at Colby College Convoca- 
tion. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:22 pl, June 1. 

——Gaar Williams, Famed Cartoonist, Dies Suddenly in Chicago. E&P 68:6 p21, 

June 22. 

Iowa Formula. Time 26:1 p26, July 1. 

This is an interesting sketch of the Cowles family, Des Moines Register & 

Tribune, and of Davis Merwin, newly appointed publisher of the Minneapolis 

Star, which has been acquired by the Cowles interests. 

— — Major John S. Cohen, Democratic Leader, Atlanta Editor, Dies. E&P 68:1 
p18, May 18. 

—— Montgomery Advertiser Is Sold to R. F. Hudson After Contest. E&P 68:2 p10, 
May 25. 

—— Newark Daily Sold to S. I. Newhouse. E&P 68:2 p4, May 25. 

The Ledger, involved in a strike of Guild members this year, changes hands. 

—— Ray Long Dies at 56; Magazine Editor. E&P 68:9 p32, July 13. 

—— Sulzberger Heads New York Times, Col. Adler General Manager. E&P 67:52 
p8, May 11. 

Atteman, Gene. How N.E.A. Was Launched and Organized. National Printer 
Journalist 58:5 p13, May. 

The editor of the N.E.A. Bulletin describes the historic meeting of the 
founders of the association in New Orleans 50 years ago. 

Bioop, Cuartes I. 30 Years a City Editor. American Magazine 120:1 p22, July. 
The editor of the Kansas City Times recalls his experiences as a newspaper 
man. 

Harrison, Waurer M. Gaylord’s Rise Typical Success Story. E&P 68:1 p7, May 18. 
A sketch of the life and activities of the Oklahoma publisher and president of 
the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 

Housman, Rosert L. The End of Frontier Journalism in Montana. JourNnaLisM 
QuaRTERLY 12:2 p133, June. 

Hype, A. R. The Story of Harper’s Magazine. Quill 23:7 p6, July. 

Larkin, Lewis S. The Sage of Potato Hill. Quill 23:6 p8, June. 

A sketch of the life of Ed Howe, the editor-philosopher of Atchison, Kansas. 

McMurtriz, Dovetas C. The Sweetwater Mines. A Pioneer Wyoming Newspaper. 
JOURNALISM QUARTERLY 12:2 p164, June. 

Perry, Joun W. Socialist Editor Reviews Long Career. E&P 68:9 p9, July 13. 
Abraham Cahan, for 33 years editor of the Jewish Daily Forward, looks back 
over a life-long career in journalism. 
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Sous, Garpner. Keeping Up With the Profession: Pulitzer and His Aims. Na- 
tional Printer Journalist 53:5 p86, May. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


Anonymous. Alabama Anti-Sedition Measure Hits Press; Spite Tax Bill Introduced. 
E&P 68:8 pll, July 6. 

——A.N.P.A. Amendments on AAA Ignored; Clay Williams Sees Danger in Bill. 
E&P 68:8 p8, July 6. 
The amendments bill, approved by a Senate committee, fails to include safe- 
guards against newsprint processing taxes and against advertising restrictions. 

—— Editor Bangs Still in Jail; 5 Patrons of City Plant Guilty of Contempt. E&P 
68:2 pl4, May 25. 

—— Governor Rapped and Commended for Illinois Confidence Law Veto. E&P 
68:11 p24, July 27. 

—— Illinois Passes Bill Protecting News Sources. E&P 68:8 p9, July 6. 

Moritz Would Ask Signed Editorials. E&P 68:9 p6, July 13. 

A House bill seeks to prevent unfair attacks on public men by requiring that 

all newspaper editorials be signed. 

——N. Y. Reporter Gets Stiff Sentence for Refusing Data to Jury. E&P 68:1 p12, 
May 18. 
New York American reporter is sentenced to serve 30 days in jail for refusing 
to divulge to a grand jury the source of information on which he based a 
series of stories on commercialized gambling. 

—— Treaty Urged to Guard News. Newsdom 6:27 pl, July 6. 
The International Chamber of Commerce, meeting in Paris, discusses the 
question of protecting news. 

—— Washington Herald Fined $5,000; Reporters Get 90 Days in Jail. E&P 68:7 p4, 
June 29. 
Contempt charges grew out of the publication of a murder verdict before the 
judges had handed down a verdict, and while a second defendant in the case 
was on trial. 

—— Would Bar From U.S. Mails All Papers With Unsigned Editorials. E&P 68:10 
pS, July 20. 

BranvensurcG, Georce A. Editor Bangs, Again Behind Bars, Says Newspapers Have 
Lost Their Virility. E&P 68:1 p3, May 18. 
The editor of the Huntington (Ind.) News, still fighting the utilities and banks, 
is denied a mandate to appeal a contempt judgment. 

Exuis, Berrranp C. News Source Law Is Urged for New York. Newsdom 6:28 pl, 
July 18. 
Attorney Samuel Douglas, committee chairman under the Community Coun- 
cils of Greater New York, urges Governor Lehman to support the movement 
for the protection of confidential news sources. 

Patrerson, Wricut A. Legislation and the Press. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:20 pl, 
May 18 

A plea for newspaper editors to consider any legislation that might adversely 

affect their own resources. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMovus. Comics Versus the King’s English. American Society of Newspaper 
Editors Bulletin No. 101 p5, July 3. 

—— Coughlin Hits “Kept Press” in N. Y. Speech. E&P 68:2 p8, May 25. 

—— Journalism Week Is Held at Medill. E&P 67:51 p25, May 4. 

—— Mr. Hearst’s Merry Men. New Republic 83: 1075, July 10. 

The writer believes that the highly-paid executives of Hearst, some of whom 
he names, deserve their salaries because they forfeit their rights to opinions of 
their own. 

—— Press Needs Women Mrs. Reid Says. E&P 67:51 p20, May 4. 

—— Three Reporters Win Pulitzer Prizes. E&P 67:52 p9, May 11. 

Arthur Krock, Washington bureau of the New York Times, won the award 
for correspondence; William H. Taylor, New York Herald Tribune, won the 
reportorial prize; Ross A. Lewis, Milwaukee Journal, received the cartoonist’s 
award. The Sacramento Bee received the annual medal for meritorious public 
service, and the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press was given honorable mention. No 
award was made for the best editorial in 1934. 

—— Women Are People These Days. American Society of Newspaper Editors Bul- 
letin No. 97 p38, May 6. 

This article inquires whether there is a woman’s viewpoint on social and 
political opinions which should be presented on a separate page devoted to 
their interests. The answer seems to be “No.” 

Cuarrin, Guenn. This Serious Comic Business. Quill 28:7 p8, July. 

Hamittron, Ciayton. The Poor Pulitzer Prize. American Mercury 35:1387 p25, 
May. 

A member of the jury on the drama for 16 years criticizes the practices of 
the Advisory Board for disregarding the verdicts of the professional juries. 

MacDovaa.i, Curtis D. Newspaper Hoaxes. JouRNALISM QUARTERLY 12:2 p166, 
June. 

Mayo, Harry W. Journalism Week Held at Missouri. E&P 67:51 pl0, May 4. 
Speakers discuss the freedom of the press, foreign correspondence, and the 
status of newspapers at the annual gathering in Columbia, Mo. 

Meek, Freperick M. Sweet Land of Andy Gump. Christian Century 52:19 p605, 
May 8. 

An excellent portrayal of the advent of the thriller strip and the varied char- 
acteristics which all comics must possess in order to prove popular. 

McMourrrie, Dovetas C. Art of Fine Bookmaking in Sweden. National Printer 
Journalist 53:6 p9, June. 

Prerrot, Greorce F. Keep Traveling. Quill 23:5 p3, May. 

The managing editor of the American Boy urges anyone who intends to make 
writing a career to travel as much as possible. 

Rocers, Wu1x. Will Rogers Discusses Noted Columnists; Ranks Brisbane and O. O. 
McIntyre at Top. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:19 pl, May 11. 

Rucu, Water W. Small News Bureau Is Fertile Field. E&P 67:51 p9, May 4. 

A journalism graduate creates a good job for himself by setting up in a small 
city a news service for nearby dailies and press association bureaus. 

Ze1ster, Kari F. Newspaper Authors Never Arrive. American Mercury 35:137 
pl0l, May. 
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NEWS GATHERING AND NEWS WRITING 


Anonymous. Chemical Men Discuss News. Newsdom 6:18 p5, May 4. 

Howard W. Blakeslee, science editor of the Associated Press, presents the 
newspaperman’s side of the perennial problem of relations between science and 
the press. 

—— Bar and Press Link to Fight Trial Abuses. Newsdom 6:29 pl, July 20. 

—— Press Sympathetic But Skeptical Toward Control of Trial Ballyhoo. E&P 68:10 
p38, July 20. 

A report of the American Bar Association’s committee on the press; the bar 
proposes a nation-wide survey of conditions as a basis for further efforts to 
control publicity surrounding criminal trials. 

Buiancuarp, L. R. Reporter-Cameramen; How Gannett Newspapers Are Develop- 
ing Them. American Press 58:8 p7, June. 

Kuemin, ALEXANDER. Newspaper Office in Flight. Scientific American 152:6 p3$16, 
June. 

The Detroit News equips itself with a plane with special camera and cabin 
installation, the latter including three passenger seats, a desk for a reporter or 
radio operator, and a compact broadcasting station. 

Smita, Artur D. Was It Reporting? Survey Graphic 24:6 p284, June. 

An experienced newspaperman finds, in studying the newspaper handling of 
the aldermanic inquiry into unemployment relief in New York City, a gen- 
eral inclination to “get” the men and women administering it. 

Srocxsrivce, Frank P. Handouts a Challenge to All Good Reporters. The Ameri- 
can Press 53:9 pl, July. 


NEWSPAPER GUILD AND EMPLOYER-EMPLOYE RELATIONSHIPS 


Anonymous. Action Mapped by New Guild in Milwaukee. Guild Reporter 2:12 pl, 
June 1. 

—— Arguments on Affiliation With A. F. of L. Guild Reporter 2:15 p5, Aug. 1. 
These sub-committee reports present the pro and con of the question which 
was debated at the national convention in June. 

—— Britons Better Paid; English Reporters Get More Than in America. American 
Press 53:8 p7, June. 

—— Federal Bureau Finds Newsboy Earnings Lower. Guild Reporter 2:10 pS, 
May 1. 

This is a full report made by the Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labor. 

—— First Contract Is Signed With Weekly Paper. Guild Reporter 2:11 pl, May 15. 
Labor Publications, controlling three papers, signs a contract with the Phila- 
delphia and Camden guild. 

—— Group Medical Plan Is Set Up in Philadelphia. Guild Reporter 2:12 p7, 
June 1. 

—— Guild in Fight on Wagner Bill. Newsdom 6:23 pl, June 8. 

—— Guild Will Vote on Affiliation in September; Broun Re-Elected. E&P 68:5 p20, 
June 15. 

A summary of the closing session of the American Newspaper Guild conven- 
tion in Cleveland, including recommendations for social legislation passed by 
the Guild. 
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—— Majority of Instructed Convention Delegates in Favor of A. F. of L. Affilia- 
tion, Voting Shows. Guild Reporter 2:12 pl, June 1. 

—— Michigan First to Organize Cities Into a Statewide Guild. Guild Reporter 
2:11 p8, May 15. 

— New York Membership Meeting Favors A. F. of L. Affiliation. Guild Reporter 
2:11 p2, May 15. 

—— Ohio Daily Picketed by Cleveland Guild. E&P 68:4 p6, June 15. 

—— Philadelphia Record Gets New Contract. Guild Reporter 2:10 pl, May 1. 

—— Post Signs With Guild in New York. Guild Reporter 2:15 pl, Aug. 1. 

A closed shop, check-off, and grievance committee are provided for in a new 

contract made with the New York Post. 

Sickness Insurance for Philadelphia Guild. E&P 68:2 p39, May 25. 

—— South Holds First Guild Convention. Guild Reporter 2:12 p8, June 1. 

—— Trade-Unionism for Newspaper Men. Literary Digest 119:24 p5, June 15. 

—— Unions Autonomous Under A. F. of L. Set-Up, Committee Reports. Guild Re- 
porter 2:11 p5, May 15. 

—— United Policy Is Urged on Legislation. Guild Reporter 2:10 p8, May 1. 
An attempt will be made to adjust the divergent views on labor legislation 
which are held by chapters throughout the country. 

Bassett, Warren L. Guild Members to Act on Affiliation. 68:4 p5, June 8. 

Broun, Herwoop. Lessons From Lorain. Nation 141:3656 p132, July 31. 

Broun, Heywoop. Openly Arrived At. Nation 140: 3650 p712, June 19. 
The president of the American Newspaper Guild discusses its Cleveland con- 
vention and predicts that the guild will this summer vote for affiliation with 
the A. F. of L. by more than the requisite two-thirds majority. 

Broun, Herwoop. Seven Against Horvitz. Nation 141:3655 p104, July 24. 
The lock-out against the American Newspaper Guild in Lorain, O., is covered 
for the Associated Press by the managing editor of the Lorain Journal, who 
is in charge of maintaining the lock-out. 

Eppy, Jonatuan. A. F. of L. Leads Convention Issues; N. Y. Referendum for Affilia- 
tion. Guild Reporter 2:12 pl, June 1. 
Internal structure, labor relations, and relations with employers are the three 
main categories into which questions confronting the annual Guild convention 
divide themselves. 

Eppy, JonatHan. Building: Regional Organization; Executive Body. Guild Re- 
porter 2:11 pl, May 15. 
This article is taken from the draft report to the second annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Guild by the executive secretary. It offers sugges- 
tions based on a year of experience with organization machinery. Among the 
suggestions are: Creation of districts to supplant the present regions, creation 
of a national council and a small national executive board, and the concen- 
tration of local dues in the district organization machinery. 

Periman, J., Crowtuer, D. Q., Rocers, H. O. Salaries and Working Conditions of 
Newspaper Editorial Employees. Monthly Labor Review 40:5 p1137, May. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics, at the request of the NRA, made this sur- 


vey covering editorial workers on 31 daily newspapers in 20 cities and 18 
states. 
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Perry, Jonn W. NRA Praises Newspaper Boy Clauses, Urges Publishers to Follow 
Them. E&P 68:4 p3, June 8. 

Routiepee, Harry B. The Wagner Bill. Publishers’ Auxiliary 70:22 p4, June 1. 
The managing director of the National Editorial Association sees a threat of a 
greater dominance by professional labor organizations in proposed Congres- 
sional measure. 

Watson, Morris. Press Association Problems Outlined. Guild Reporter 2:12 pé6, 
June 1. 


NEWSPAPER LIBRARIES 


AnonyMovs. Special Librarians Meet in Boston. E&P 68:5 p39, June 15. 

Case, C. Z. Films and the Library. Library Journal 60:11 p485, June 1. 
A representative of the Eastman Kodak Company discusses the new method of 
preserving newspapers in photographic form, which is less expensive than buy- 
ing and binding newspapers printed on rag-paper. 


NEWSPAPER PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT 


AnonyMovus. Roto Process Improvements Made. E&P 67:52 suppl. p2, May 11. 

Priest, C. K. Spectacular Strike in Springfield Solved With Photo-Engraved News. 
E&P 68:2 p8, May 25. 
When printers went on strike, four Springfield (Mass.) papers continued to. 
publish daily editions by sending typewritten pages to the engravers. 

Powter, New. Paper Troubles of the Printer. National Printer Journalist 53:4 p9, 
April. 

Reynotps, Rosert. Changing Conditions Create Need for Southern Newsprint. 
Newsdom 6:20 p5, May 18. 

Reynoips, Rosert. South Carolina Has Natural Resources for Paper Mills. News- 
dom 6:19 p5, May 11. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AnonyMous. Take It From the Head Photographer. American Society of News- 
paper Editors Bulletin No. 97 p2, May 6. 
A plea for better-trained picture editors, in the interests of improvement in 
picture services. 

SANDMEYER, Ear. Gannett Sees More Photos by Wire. E&P 68:2 pll, May 25. 

Smiru, Cuiarence. Editors See Need for Photo Study. E&P 67:52 suppl. p4, 
May 11. 


PRESS CONVENTIONS 


Anonymous. Editors View Code Problems. Newsdom 6:19 pl, May 11. 
A report of opening sessions of the N.E.A. convention. 

—— Government Competition Decried by Five-State Meeting in New Orleans. 
E&P 67:52 p39, May 11. 
Editors and publishers of five southern states met preliminary to the sessions 
of the N.E.A. convention. 

—— Graphic Arts Code Chief N. E. A. Topic. E&P 67:51 p7, May 4. 

—— Inland Opposes A. B.C. Dues Rise. E&P 68:5 p7, June 15. 
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Circulation problems, the Press-Radio controversy, and questions relative to 
liquidation of the newspaper codes were discussed at a meeting in Chicago of 
the Inland Press Association. 

——N.E.A. Celebrates 50th Anniversary. National Printer Journalist 53:5 p9, 
May. 

—— Twelve Publishers Win First Places in N.E.A. Contests. E&P 67:52 pé6, 
May 11. 

ALLEMAN, Gene. How the N. E. A. Was Organized. E&P 67:52 p7, May 11. 
Benjamin B. Herbert, publisher of the Red Wing (Minn.) Advance-Republican, 
was elected president of the meeting in New Orleans in 1885 at which the Na- 
tional Editorial Association was born. 

Caswe.i, Grant L. Twentieth Anniversary Convention Iowa Press Association Big 
Doings. Iowa Publisher 7:5 p8, May. 

Cosurn, Juutia. Girls “Steal the Show” at Washington. American Press 53:8 p5, 
June. 

The associate editor of the Ladies Home Journal discusses the problems of the 
newspaper women’s page at Society of Newspaper Editors convention. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


AnonyMovs. Dailies Chided for Normandie Splash. E&P 68:4 p14, June 8. 
A review of an editorial in the New York Daily News which comments on 


the enormous amount of publicity which the newspapers gave the arrival in 
New York of the new French liner. 


—— More Light on Propaganda. American Society of Newspaper Editors Bulletin 
No. 99 p2, June 4. 


This is a discussion based on “Propaganda and Promotional Activities” by 


Lasswell, Casey, and Smith. 

—— Nationalizing Controlled Publicity. American Press 53:8 p6, June. 

Bernays, Epwarp L. Molding Public Opinion. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 179 p82, May. 
A famous public relations expert makes a plea for intelligent endeavor in the 
handling of public opinion as a social force. 

Butter, James J. $27,720 for Advertising, $22,750 for Holding Company Publicity. 
E&P 68:10 p12, July 20. 
The Senate investigating committee proposes to reveal expenditures for free 
space and for paid advertising in connection with the efforts of the utilities to 
fight the administration’s holding company bill. 

Casey, Ratpn D. Party Campaign Propaganda. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science 179 p96, May. 
The author provides a description of the propaganda techniques of the major 
parties, the place of the press and radio in political campaigns, and propaganda 
appeals. 

Estes, Bernarp. The Newspaper Clinic. Newsdom 6:24 p6, June 15. 
News in advertising is good, but advertising in news marks the unsuccessful 
newspaper, asserts this commentator in a discussion based on the flood of pub- 
licity accompanying the arrival of the French Line’s new ship Normandie in 
New York harbor. 
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Koxopy, Irvine. Propaganda on the Air. American Mercury 35:139 p293, July. 
The administration in power and the large industrialists hold the power of 
censorship over radio, and the propaganda on the air grows daily in power and 
pervasiveness. 

Riecet, O. W. Propaganda and the Press. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 179 p201, May. 

The author surveys the propaganda field thoroughly and finds the present po- 
sition of the American press open to many disturbing potentialities. 

West, A. G. Avid Interest and Big Newspaper Display Greet S. S. Normandie. 
E&P 68:4 pl6, June 8. 


RADIO AND PRESS 


Anonymous. Action To End Radio Compact Seen By Press. Newsdom 6:25 pl, 
June 22. 


—— Coast Press-Radio Bureau Folds; Publishers Withdraw Support. E&P 68:10 
p8, July 20. 

——C.B.S. Tightens Radio Copy Rules. E&P 68:1 p5, May 18. 
The Columbia chain makes a clean-up of advertising under new rules which 
will shorten commercial announcements, eliminate objectionable medical adver- 
tising, and meet the criticisms of children’s programs. 

—— Harris Warns Press Associations. E&P 68:5 pl0, June 15. 
The radio chairman of A.N.P.A. discusses the danger of censorship in news- 
casting by the advertiser and by the government. 

—— Newspaper-Owned Radio Stations. E&P 68:11 p50, July 27. 
Data on 68 stations in the United States and Canada, owned by 51 newspapers 
or organizations, are summarized in this report. 

—— News War in the Air. Business Week p20, May 25. 

—— Press-Owned Stations Organized. E&P 68:9 p7, July 13. 
Representatives of newspaper owned stations formed their own subsidiary sec- 
tion at the thirteenth annual convention of the National Association of Broad- 
casters. 


—— 21 Radio Stations Are Cited by U.S.; 5 Are Newspaper-Owned. E&P 68:2 p10, 
May 25. 
The Federal Communications Commission objects to the medical advertising 
carried by stations representing 20 per cent of the radio facilities in the United 
States. 


—— U.P. Questions Transradio Motives as Suit Moves Step Forward. E&P 68:8 
p8, July 6. 
The United Press, in an answer to the suit of the Transradio Press Service 
against radio chains, press associations, and the A.N.P.A., contends that the 
suit seeks to stifle fair competition. 

——U. S. Group Will Study Educational Side of Radio Broadcasting. E&P 68:2 
p20, May 25. 

Becx, Cart. Analyst Sees Commercial Control on “Front Pages” of Radio Time. 
E&P 68:8 p16, July 6. 
Whereas the newspapers long ago took advertising off the front page, the 
radio is allowing business to usurp the choice hours of seven to eleven. 
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Ciemow, Bice. A.P., A. N.P. A. Answer Transradio; Other Replies Being Delayed. 
E&P 68:7 pS, June 29. 

Cxiemow, Bice. Chain Stations Want Sponsorship; Transradio Suit Defendants 
Meet. E&P 68:3, p16, June 1. 

Cuiemow, Bice. I. N. S. Sells Full News Service for Sponsored Radio Broadcast. 
E&P 67:52 p22, May 11. 

Competition among press associations for radio subscribers is expected to lead 
to a breakdown in the agreement under which the Press-Radio Bureau was 
begun. 

Cuiemow, Bice. “Newscasts” Supplied by Newspaper Agencies Take Definite Form. 
E&P 68:1 p6, May 18. 

Cuiemow, Bice. New Radio Opportunity for Newspaper Seen in Ultra-Short Waves. 
E&P 68:11 p3, July 27. 

This appraisal of the field which is opening up in ultra-high frequency trans- 
mission is supplemented by a series of articles on policies adopted by various 
newspaper-owned radio stations. 

Cuiemow, Bice. Transradio Files Suit for Million. E&P 68:2 p9, May 25. 

The Transradio Press Service charges that the press-radio agreement consti- 
tutes conspiracy in restraint of trade. 

Cizemow, Bice. U. P.-I. N.S. Take Lead in Effort to Retain Control of Radio News. 
E&P 67:51 p3, May 4. 

An attempt by the press associations to meet the challenge of the Trans-Radio 
Press Service is expected to cause a change in the agreement under which the 
Press-Radio Bureau has been operating. 

Ciemow, Bice. Wythe Williams Sues Transradio; Chains Ponder Newscasting. 
E&P 68:4 pl2, June 8. 

Keatina, Isapetie. Radio Invades Journalism. Nation 140:3649 p677, June 12. 

A review of the efforts of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Association to 
control news broadcasts by agreement and what happened when the pact broke 
down under the opposition of radio publishers. 

Ranpa.i, Harris K. Who Shall Rule the Radio Programs? E&P 68:4 p13, June 8. 
The manager of the Chicago Civic Broadcast Bureau discusses the monopoly 
of limited air channels, dangers of radio censorship, and relations of radio and 
the press. 


RESEARCH METHOD AND READER-INTEREST SURVEYS 


Anonymous. Those Puzzling Readers. American Society of Newspaper Editors Bul- 
letin No. 98 p?, May 17. 
People react differently in various parts of the country to serials in the news- 
papers. 

—— Glass Scores U. S. Publicity. Newsdom 6:19 p8, May 11. 
The Virginia senator suggests that the government has no lawful right to set 


up the network of press bureaus which are functioning in departments of the 
government. 


—— House Requests Press Address. Newsdom 6:19 p3, May 11. 
President Roosevelt was recently asked by House of Representatives for a 
transcript of a White House press conference at which he is said to have criti- 
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cized the United States Chamber of Commerce, The request asked that it be 
granted if it is “agreeable” and “available.” 

—— News and Comment from the National Capital — Supreme Court Advised to 
Hire Press-Agent. Literary Digest 119:21 pl5, May 25. 

—— Roosevelt Is Guest of Correspondents. E&P 67:51 p6, May 4. 

— -Szeret Government in Washington. New Republic 83:1069 p62, May 29. 
Calling George Michael’: “Handout” a biased and bad-tempered book, this 
writer agrees with its contention that news from Washington is incomplete and 
misleading, but disagrees that this situation is due to “the personal male- 
volence of Roosevelt and his advisers.” 

—— The New Deal Lobby. Business Week p14, May 18. 

In spite of the efforts of 200 men in the government’s publicity army at Wash- 
ington, the reporter who is determined to “get the dirt” can do so, which 
“keeps the situation from being nearly as great a threat as some believe.” 

——- Turning on the Light. Literary Digest 120:2 p28, July 13. 

The entire Washington staff of the Scripps-Howard newspapers filled the front 
row of the House of Representatives gallery July 1 to record by means of per- 
sonal recognition the anonymous vote on the “death sentence clause” in the 
Utility Holding Companies bill. 

—— U.S. Publicity Bureau Proposed in Bill. E&P 68:4 p12, June 8. 

Atwoop, Atsert W. The Great Propaganda Machine. The Saturday Evening Post 
207:60 p28, June 15. 

The “handout machine” developed under the New Deal is so clever, Mr. At- 
wood contends, that it takes the smartest reporter to distinguish facts from 
mere propaganda. 

Dantets, JonATHAN. Free News for a Free Press. Saturday Review of Literature 

12:3 p3, May 18. 
The editor of the Raleigh (N.C.) News and Observer, a former Washington 
correspondent, can’t take George Michael’s “Handout” very seriously, because 
the latter’s facts are inaccurate, and his tone that of the political orator rather 
than that of the thoughtful, unprejudiced observer. 

Essary, J. Freperick. The Presidency and the Press. Scribner's 97:5 p305, May. 
The chief of the Baltimore Sun Washington bureau explains the personality 
element in President Roosevelt’s “good press,” and discusses the New Deal 
propaganda machine. 

Hanson, Exisna. Official Propaganda and the New Deal. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science 179 p176, May. 

The attorney for the A.N.P.A. describes the New Deal “handout” system in 
a caustic manner and claims that the publishers are now on the watch to sep- 
arate news from mere propaganda. 

HerrinG, E. Penpteton. Official Publicity Under the New Deal. Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science 179 p167, May. 

How federal officials at Washington work with both the press and the radio to 
obtain a maximum of favorable publicity is told in a revealing manner in Mr. 
Herring’s article. 

LassweL, Harotp D. Research on the Distribution of Symbol Specialists. Jour- 

NALISM QUARTERLY 12:2 p146, June. 
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A Supplementary Bibliography Selected 
From British Journals 


April, May, June 1935 


FOREIGN NEWS SOURCES AND FOREIGN PRESS 


AnonyMovus. Australian Cable Services Merger. Newspaper World No. 1954 p2, 
June 22. 
P. E.G. Bayley has been appointed the first editor of the Australian Asso- 
ciated Press, formed by merging the Australian Newspapers Cable Service and 
the Australian Press Association, which will maintain a 24-hour service to 
Australia. 

—— Geneva Lectures on International Journalism. World’s Press News 13:327 p13, 
June 6. 
A course of lectures and discussions is being given this summer by Geneva 
correspondents under direction of the International Student Service. 

—— German Editors Jailed. The Newspaper World 38:1951 p4, June 1. 
Two Essen journalists found guilty of publishing false reports in a criminal 
case. 

—— Germany and the “Naked Profit” Press. Newspaper World 38: 1947 p12, May 4. 

—— Hitler Copying Mussolini’s Press Regime. World’s Press News 13:320 p9, 
April 18. 
A brief, interesting description of the tendency of German press laws, and a 
comparison of German and Italian restrictions on the newspapers. Mussolini 
converts the journalists and thereby maintains a relatively high standard of 
workmanship. Hitler excludes Jews, Socialists, and other groups which have 
contributed competent men to German newspaper staffs, and has thereby pro- 
duced a press which is utterly dull. 

——Irish Free State Government Plans Press Censorship. World’s Press News 
13: 324 pl, May 16. 

——I.F.S. Government’s Silence on Rumoured Press Censorship. World’s Press 
News 13:325 p2, May 23. 
The director of the Irish Free State government press information service fails 
to reply to questioners who desire this comment on rumors that a Press Bill 
would be introduced in the Dail. 

——I.F.S. Government Slashed for Attacks on Press. World’s Press News 13:326 
p2, May 30. 

—— Irish Weekly Suppressed Twelve Times. Newspaper World 38: 1944 p4, April 13. 

—— National Japanese Press Agency — New Hopes. World’s Press News 13:330 

pl7, June 27. 

New Law for Lithuanian Press: Blood of Editors Must Be Pure. Newspaper 

World 38:1948 p6, May 11. 

—— New French Bill to Regulate Journalistic Employment. World’s Press News 
18:318 p16, April 4. 

—— Public Opinion Kills a Newspaper. Newspaper World 38:1950 p4, May 25. 
How the Gazeta Warszawaka of Warsaw, founded in 1774, was forced out of 
business when it refused to mourn the death of Marshal Pilsudski. 
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— Soviet Russia Celebrates Press Day. World’s Press News 13:324 p13, May 16. 
In contrast to 859 newspapers with a circulation of 2,700,000 published in 1913, 
there were in 1934 in the Soviet Union 11,400 newspapers with a circulation of 
36,500,000. 

—— Spanish Provincial Press Protests Against Radio Advertising. World’s Press 
News 13:329 p17, June 20. 

—— “Unknown Persons” With Complete Control Over Press. Newspaper World 
$8:1952 p4, June 8. 

Irish Free State newspapers complain of hidden interference with their liberty. 

Baytey, P. E. G. The World’s News in Australia and N. Z. Newspaper World 38: 
1955 p46, June 29. 

The press in these dominions is exhibiting admirable examples of craftsman- 
ship, comments the editor of the newly constituted Australian Associated Press. 

Srory, SomMervILLeE. We Take Ourselves Too Seriously. World’s Press News 13: 320 
p2, April 18. 

Some recollections of a foreign correspondent. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


AnonyMovs. Another Advance in Odhams’ Profits; Progress of the Herald, People, 
and John Bull. Newspaper World 38:1946 pl, April 27. 

—— Another Big Odhams Purchase: Greycaine’s Book and Binding Business. 
Newspaper World 38:1947 pl, May 4. 

—— Company Meeting— Odhams Press, Ltd. World’s Press News 13:323 p20, 

May 9. 
This a report by the chairman of the general meeting of the Odhams Press 
which controls the Daily Herald, The People, and John Bull. The Daily Herald 
has a circulation in excess of 2,000,000, and is now on an entirely self-support- 
ing basis. 

—— Crusading Urge Has Left Journalism. World’s Press News 13:327 p5, June 6. 
A sketch of the life of Hamilton Fyfe, biographer of Lord Northcliffe, whose 
autobiography “My Seven Selves” has recently been published. 

—— Front-Page Scoops From the War Front. World’s Press News 13:326 p35, 
May 30. 

A sketch of the experiences of J. M. N. Jeffries, Daily Mail, during 20 years 
spent as a correspondent. 

——- 100 Years of Commons Press Gallery. Newspaper World $8:1943 p2, April 6. 
British journalists celebrate centenary of establishment of full recognition of 
the press by parliament. L 

—— Story of the House of Tillotson; Founding of the Halfpenny Bolton Evening 
News. Newspaper World 38:1948 p26, May 11. 

—— Sunday Pictorial Newspapers. World’s Press News 13:320 p13, April 18. 

A report on the finances, production and management, and editorial innova- 
tions of the Sunday Pictorial during the year. 

——The First Tatler; Steel’s Original Contribution to Journalism. Newspaper 
World 88:1946 p13, April 27. 

—— Twenty-Six Years of “Nash’s — Pall Mall.” World’s Press News 13:324 p17, 
May 16. 


A brief history of an outstanding English magazine. 
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Biumenre xp, R. D. Fleet Street 1910-19835. Newspaper World 38:1947 p30, May 4. 
Mansrietp, F. J. A Look Across 25 Years — Most Momentous Era in Press His- 
tory. Newspaper World 38:1947 p28, May 4. 
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IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE 


Anonymous. Big Empire News Scheme. World’s Press News 13:319 p24, April 1. 
The chairman of the Canadian delegation to the Imperial Press Conference 
asks for more interchange of news within the Empire. 

Bh —— General Smuts on Value of the Conference. World’s Press News 13:319 p34, 

Py. April 11. 

Ps 

ry 





More Imperial News in Britain’s Press. World’s Press News 13:319 p24 
“S April 11. 

Br Lord Clarendon suggests more news of the dominions at the opening of the 
fifth Imperial Press Conference. 

- —— Reform of Libel Laws. World’s Press News 13:319 p32, April 11. 

r 5 Resolutions adopted at the Imperial Press Conference propose a liberalization 
fd of libel laws in certain parts of the Empire. 

if —— Restrictions on Free Publication of News. World’s Press News 13:319 p25, 
st April 11. 

sy Speakers at the Imperial Press Conference discuss the dangers of censorship 
in peace and war. 

—— The Conference Summed Up. World’s Press News 13:319 p35, April 11. 


LAW OF THE PRESS 


AnonyMous. British Authors’ Move Against U. S. Copyright Ban. Newspaper 
i World $8:1952 p6, June 8. 

i —— Definition of a Journalist. Newspaper World 38:1945 p4, April 20. 

3 A new French law of March 29, 1936, lists specifications which make one a 
cy professional journalist; it also defines correspondents working in France and 
4 includes photographers. 

—— First Prosecution Under Young Persons Act. Newspaper World 38:1944 pl, 

April 138. 

Three British editors, charged with publishing reports of proceedings in a 
juvenile court in a way calculated to lead to the identification of two child 
q witnesses, draw fines. 

e —— Free State Budget May Tax Sunday Papers. Newspaper World 38:1943 pl, 

April 6. 

—— Govt. Spokesmen Answer Press Critics. Newspaper World 38:1952 pl, June 8. 
| Both houses in Parliament are up in arms in a case involving attempts of 
| reporters to interview children whose brother had been killed in an accident. 
4 —— Press Control Proposed in House of Lords. World’s Press News 13:327 pl, 
a June 6. 

| Lord Kilmaine asked the Government to do something to prevent the press 
from publishing alarmist and provocative foreign news, such as appeared in 
the Morning Post of London in connection with the situation which had 
a arisen between Italy and Abyssinia. 

—— Successful Action Against Daily Express. Newspaper World 3$8:1948 pl, 
May 11. 
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British judge awards damages in case involving failure of newspaper to run 
advertisement for woman hotel proprietor on stated date. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


AnonyMovus. Arthur Grime and the Prime Minister’s “Strictures.” Newspaper 
World 38: 1949 pl, May 18. 
The president of the British Newspaper Society denies contentions of Ramsay 
MacDonald that certain newspapers deliberately seek to foment a warlike 
feeling. 

—— Film Criticism: One of the Most Difficult Jobs on a Newspaper. Journal of the 
Institute of Journalists 23:225 p101, June. 

——- Officials Cooperate With Press on Year’s Biggest Story. World’s Press News 
138: 323 pl, May 9. 
How the press covered the Silver Jubilee celebration in London. 

—— Opinion-Moulding Capacity of the Press. Newspaper World 38:1949 p4, 
May 18. 
Lloyd George finds that the British provincial press is very influential as a 
moulder of public opinion and urges continued freedom for it. 

—— The Cure for Ugly Advertisements. Newspaper World 38:1951 p8, June 1. 


A suggestion that the supply of advertising space be kept just below the 
demand. 


—— What Is the Readership of Britain’s Weeklies? World’s Press News 13: 324 p25, 
May 16. 
In the 95 counties in England, Wales, and Scotland, 1,300 weeklies with a total 
circulation of 6,500,000 are published. Of these, 130 are published in Greater 
London, 980 in England and Wales, and nearly 200 in Scotland. 

—— Which National Daily Has the Best Circulation? World’s Press News 13:320 
p34, April 18. 
London’s nine morning papers have a circulation in England of 9,560,000. The 
Daily Herald leads with a circulation of 2,020,000. These and other figures are 
included in an analysis of circulation which attempts also to assess the quality 
of the circulation figures and the distribution in ten principal areas of the 
country. 

Lavy Oxrorp anp Asquitu. U. S. Journalism More “Restful” Than British. 
World’s Press News 13:324 p9, May 16. 


NEWSPAPER MEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


Anonymous. “Closed Shop” Campaign. Newspaper World 38:1949 p10, May 18 
The National Union of Journalists launches a vigorous campaign to enroll all 

newspaper workers in London as members. 

Controversy Over “Fascism” Motion to Union Annual Meeting. World’s Press 

News 13:320 pl, April 18. 

Groups within the National Union of Journalists are arguing over a motton 

which concludes “that Fascism in this country should be opposed as inimical 

to the interests of working journalists.” 





——N.U.J. Branch Attempts to Ban Fascists. World’s Press News 13:314 p2. 
April 4. 
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——Plans for Young Newspapermen’s Group. Newspaper World 38:1948 pl, 
May 11. 
A British organization proposes to enroll men between years of 18 and 40 to 
work under the Federation of Home and Southern Counties Newspaper Asso- 
—— Registration Bill to be Presented in House of Commons by Sir Percy Hurd. 
Journal of the Institute of Journalists 23:225 p93, June. 
This is an interesting account of a meeting of the Institute’s Council, at which 
such subjects as staff salaries, training for beginners, eligibility of photogra- 
phers to membership, and the distribution of unemployment benefits were dis- 
cussed. 
—— Should the N. U.J. Discuss Politics? World’s Press News 138:322 pll, May 2. 
—— Union Draws Up Professional “Code of Conduct.” World’s Press News 13:321 
pl, April 25. 
This is a report of the Annual Delegates Meetings of the National Union of 
Journalists. 


PUBLICITY AND PROPAGANDA 


Anonymous. Arthur Grime Refutes P.M.’s Anti-Press Utterances. World’s Press 
News 13:325 p5, May 23. 
The president of the Newspaper Society replies to the prime minister's refer- 
ences to the relation of the press and war scares. 

—— Ceylon Plans Nation-Wide Campaign in Britain. World’s Press News 13: 321 
p33, April 25. 

—— Government Publicity Bureau Launches Poster Campaign. World’s Press News 
13:318 p86, April 4. 

—— National Government Launches Propagandist Picture Paper. World’s Press 
News 13:324 p3, May 16. 
At least 3,000,000 copies are expected to be circulated of this new 8-page peri- 
odical, issued by the National Publicity Bureau. 

—— Press Assistance in R. A. F. Expansion. Newspaper World 38:1950 pl, May 25. 
The British air ministry contacts press associations for publicity campaign ad- 
vice in plan to greatly enlarge air force. 


RADIO AND PRESS 


AnonyMovs. Broadcasting Moves That Threaten Independent Publishing. News- 
paper World 38:1954 p6, June 22. 

British newspapers ask careful avoidance of excursions into fields of enterprise 
properly belonging to the independent publishing industry. 

—— Criticism of Radio News Bulletins. Newspaper World 38:1950 p4, May 25. 
A charge of obscurantism is leveled against the news broadcasts of the British 
Broadcasting Company. 

—— Full Radio News Service Will Take Years. Newspaper World 38:1945 p2, 
April 20. 

British Broadcasting Company states its “responsibility” and plans in the 
formulation of a program for the presentation of news reports. 
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——Is Government Using Radio to Fight the Press? World’s Press News 13:328 

pl, June 13. 
Names of the new British cabinet ministers and terms of the Anglo-French 
air agreement were announced first over the government-controlled radio sys- 
tem. Coupled with recent attacks on the press by government officials, these 
events show that the newspapers must campaign for freedom from insidious 
attack and control. 

—— National Television of News Events. World’s Press News 13:330 p8, June 27. 
Experiments indicate that national distribution by television of news events 
will be possible. 

—— Press Organizations Meet Government Radio Committee. World’s Press News 
18: 329 pl, June 20. 

The British press asks that the news activities of the British Broadcasting 
Company be limited, and that the government impose some restrictions on its 
own “official” publications. 

—— Press Submits Its Case to Broadcasting Committee. Newspaper World 38: 
1954 pl, June 22. 

English newspapermen protest radio advertising and advertising in public 
utility publications as unfair competition. 

—— Wireless, Ally — Not Enemy — of Press, Says Lord Rothermere. World’s Press 
News 13:3821 p3, April 25. 

ALLIGHAN, Garry. Press Interests Menaced by Radio Advertising. Newspaper World 
$8:1955 pl, June 29. 


STATE REGISTRY BILL 


Anonrmovs. No Chance for State Register This Year —If N.U.J. Opposes; Sec- 
ond Reading Guaranteed. World’s Press News 18:320 p7, April 18. 

——State Register Bill Cannot be Used Oppressively. World’s Press News 13:318 
p5, April 4. 
A member of the Institute of Journalists writes in support of the proposed 
registry for journalists. 

—— Who Would Constitute the Register’s Discipline Committee? World’s Press 
News 13:319 pl, April 11. 
An official of the National Union of Journalists expresses a fear of interference 
from outsiders and, eventually, from the government. 

Hunter, Ernest. Politicians Who Threaten Press Freedom. World’s Press News 
13:323 p2, May 9. 
The political correspondent of the London Daily Herald reports that politi- 
cians have never before had such tender skins. He believes that the idea of a 
state register for journalists is a very dangerous one. 
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C. P. Scorr or THe Mancuester Guarpian. By John Lawrence 
Hammond. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company. 1934. 
xv +365 pp. $3.75. 


Here is a way of summarizing this book: that C. P. Scott was 
for 57 years editor of the Manchester Guardian; that through those 
years for him to live was the paper; that for the paper to live was 
to discuss public affairs; and that the great public questions of 
those years were women’s suffrage, Ireland, foreign policy, the war, 
the peace conference, and the reorganization of English politics. 
Two hundred pages of the book, therefore, are devoted to discus- 
sion of these questions, by an author himself a journalist, who de- 
lights in the intricacies of the problems presented, and who revels 
in use of the involved language of English political reporting. But 
though the discussion seems sometimes to forget Scott, it always 
comes back to Scott, and it draws heavily on Scott’s private papers 
and correspondence to throw new light on the significance of events 
of those years, and on the power of the great editor’s participation 
in those events. 

Out of it all comes an understanding how and why C. P. Scott 
was one of the world’s great liberal editors, and how and why the 
Manchester Guardian was quoted with respect by thinking men 
in England and throughout the world. 

A preliminary chapter shows how Scott, editor at 25, had come 
by his freedom of outlook and devotion to duty through Unitarian 
inheritance and training, and how he held his editorship and subse- 
quent ownership as a public trust, not for profit; how his policies 
turned consistently toward liberalism; how he championed the fine 
arts, civic enterprise, and the amelioration of distress. 

“C. P. S. in the Office” is a chapter by W. P. Crozier of the 
Guardian staff, who, having seen Scott at closer quarters than 
has the author, delightfully describes his whims and foibles, his 
strength and weakness, and the fear and affection with which he 
was regarded by his subordinates. A closing chapter on “Charac- 
teristics” enforces the realization that his mind grew and his atti- 
tudes gained in liberalism through maturity and into age. 

The book, a lesson both in the history and in the ethics of 
journalism, constitutes a satisfactory biography. It is thoroughly 
indexed. An excellent but brief background volume is “The Man- 
chester Guardian: a Century of History,” by William Haslam 
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Mills (1921, London), republished from the Guardian’s centenary 
number of May 5, 1921. 


Epwarp F. Mason 
University of Iowa 


Earzy Printine in Cotorapo. By Douglas C. McMurtrie and Al- 


bert H. Allen. Denver: A. G. Hirschfeld Press. 1935. 305 pp. 
$6.00. 


Research in the beginnings of printing and of newspapers in 
various parts of this country, for which Mr. McMurtrie has in large 
part been responsible, is gradually providing to some future his- 
torian of printing and of journalism in the United States invaluable 
material for a comprehensive treament of that long neglected sub- 
ject. This latest work of Mr. McMurtrie’s might well be taken as 
a model by research workers undertaking studies in the evolution 
of printing and of newspapers in a single state. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, because the volume has been issued in an edition of only 250 
copies, it may not be readily available to such students. 

The book is divided into three parts: an account of printing and 
of newspapers in Colorado from their beginnings in 1859 to the 
admission of the territory into the Union in 1876; a bibliography of 
Colorado imprints for the same period; and a record of early Colo- 
rado newspapers. Reproductions of the first issues of the two pio- 
neer newspapers and of a number of title pages of early books and 
pamphlets add to the interest and value of the treatment. 

As a result of checking the lists of newspaper files in eighteen 
libraries in this country, as well as of examining various contempo- 
rary records, Mr. McMurtrie has been able to compile a list of 140 
newspapers for the period from 1859 to 1876, but extant copies of 
only seventy-one of these have been found, the existence of the 
other sixty-nine being known merely through references to them in 
contemporary sources. The complete disappearance of all copies of 
practically one-half of the newspapers published during the first 
eighteen years of the territory that constitutes the present state 
of Colorado, although that period is only from sixty to seventy- 
five years ago, illustrates one of the serious difficulties that his- 
torians of American journalism often encounter. 

The honor of being the first newspaper in Colorado was awarded 
to the Rocky Mountain News. On the evening of April 23, 1859, an 
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excited committee of citizens, rushing back and forth between the 
two first primitive printing plants, “in the midst of a driving snow 
storm,” decided that the publisher of that paper had produced a 
completely printed copy twenty minutes before his rival, the pub- 
lisher of the Cherry Creek Pioneer. The News carried the date line, 
Cherry Creek, K. T. (Kansas Territory), and the Pioneer that of 
Denver City, Kansas, but they were printed within a short distance 
of each other in the first mining settlements at the mouth of Cherry 
Creek, soon to be merged into what is now Denver. 

The Rocky Mountain News appeared a few weeks before the dis- 
covery of gold at the famous Gregory Diggings, and within three 
months of its establishment was able to print the report of the in- 
vestigating committee from the East headed by Horace Greeley of 
the New York Tribune. It is a rare example of a pioneer news- 
paper that has continued publication to the present, the only gap in 
its seventy-five years’ history being one of five weeks in 1864, when 
its plant was swept away in a flood. 

The difficulties that beset early newspapers in Denver were 
many. Lack of adequate financial support was but one. The only 
news from the outside world came through the nearest post office 
at Fort Laramie 200 miles away, and, beginning in 1860, from the 
nearest telegraph office at Fort Kearney 500 miles to the east, for 
the telegraph lines did not reach Denver until 1863. Pony expresses 
were run by the Denver papers as the only means of getting news 
from the scattered gold diggings in the territory. When print paper 
failed to arrive in time, brown wrapping paper, writing paper, and 
even tissue paper were used to get out the issues. 

A chapter on the early country press sketches the beginnings of 
newspapers in the pioneer mining towns other than Denver. The 
editor of one of these, the Western Mountaineer, at Laurette (a 
town that had previously borne the picturesque name of Buckskin 
Joe), evidently did not approve of the writing in the Denver press: 
He declared in his first issue, “Its style for clearness, strength and 
chastity of language will be modeled more after the pages of Addi- 
son and Steele than after the public prints of Denver City.” 

In contrast to the pioneer period from 1859 to 1863, during which 
newspapers were established in seven places, the decade from the 
close of the Civil War to 1876 was marked by the setting up of 
papers in some thirty additional locations, following closely upon 
the increase and spread of population. Practically all of these were 
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in mining settlements in or near the mountains, rather than in the 
prairie country. 

Besides being a model of painstaking research, the volume is an 
example of excellent typography and printing. It was produced as 
a “contribution to Colorado’s cultural history” by A. B. Hirschfeld 
in memory of his parents. 


Witiarp Grosvenor BLEYER. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Earty American Books anp Printinc. By John T. Winterich. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. 253 pp. $2.50. 


“Any book,” Winterich points out, “particularly any book about 
books, that attempts a compact survey of a broad field must be an 
exercise in superficialities.” In a dozen factual chapters, however, 
the author gives an interestingly written sketch of early books, of 
printing materials and printing, of printers and booksellers, and of 
book-collecting. This account was written for book collectors and 
others interested in the literary activities of the American colonies 
and the early United States. In addition, some notes on conditions 
which have made more recent books and pamphlets rare are inter- 
spersed and noted particularly in the last chapter. For the novice 
collector Winterich’s hints should prove particularly useful. And 
this novice class includes a much larger portion of the whole, ac- 
cording to the author, than many an “advanced” collector would 
wish to admit. 

While the book contains no bibliography as such, the writer re- 
fers in the text to numerous works which should aid those who 
wish to read further in any aspect of the subject. The 13-page in- 
dex, carefully constructed, makes this aspect of the volume easily 
accessible. 

The close relationship between the publication of newspapers, 
magazines, and books is illustrated particularly in chapters on Wil- 
liam Bradford, Benjamin Franklin, “Gentlemen of the Press” and 
“The Rise of the Magazine.” In the latter chapter, of course, 
Winterich found a valuable aid in Professor Frank L. Mott’s “His- 
tory of American Magazines, 1741-1850.” 

Winterich does not restrict himself to the printers of the eastern 
coast. He begins with a discussion of Martin Waldseemiiller’s “Cos- 
mographiae Introductio,” the book which named this continent 
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“Amerigen” or “America,” published at St. Dié in 1507. He follows 
the first press to the English colonies, on which Stephen Daye 
printed “The Freeman’s Oath” at Cambridge in 1638. And he 
eventually reaches the first bit of printing in California, the “Anun- 
cia” of 1833. One of the most recent rarities mentioned is “Lind- 
bergh’s Own Story of His New York-Paris Flight,” published by 
the New York Times in 1927 a month before “We” appeared. 

Among his many references to collectors’ items, Winterich pauses 
to wonder at the lack of interest by individual collectors in copies 
of old newspapers. “Here,” he says, “is source material of unim- 
peachable richness, and of a social and historical value that is 
obvious to any beholder.” In his enthusiasm for collecting, how- 
ever, he may forget the many problems which newspaper accumu- 
lations represent to an individual. 

Aurrep McCuiune Lee 


University of Kansas 


Tue Becinnincs OF THE AMERICAN NewspaPer. By Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. Chicago: Black Cat Press. 1935. 36 pp. 


The title of this well-printed brochure is, in a sense, misleading; 
what it tells us about the beginnings of the newspaper in Boston is 
even less than what may be found in the standard histories. Most 
of its space is devoted to tracing the careers of early Cambridge 
and Boston printers, especially those concerned in the Boston 
News-Letter, the Boston Gazette, and the New-England Weekly 
Journal. From the point of view of newspaper history, then, it is 
only a resumé of well-known facts. I hope I may add that if Mr. 
McMurtrie had read my article in the December, 1934, issue of 
the QuarTERLY he would not have said that The Present State of 
the New-English Affairs (1689) “was the earliest American at- 
tempt at anything even vaguely resembling a newspaper and the 
first publication of foreign news, as such, in the colonies.” 

M. A. SHAABER 
University of Pennsylvania 


Letrers or Peter Trmortuy, Printer or CHARLESTOWN, SOUTH 
Caro.ina, TO BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by Douglas C. McMurtrie. Chicago: Black Cat Press. 1935. 
19 pp. 
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Tue General Epistie or THE Latter Day Saints. By Douglas C. 
McMurtrie. Chicago: Black Cat Press. 1935. 24 pp. 


These two beautifully produced little books are by-products of 
Mr. McMurtrie’s researches in the history of American printing. 
The many fascicles and brochures whose contents represent con- 
tributions in this field make the followers (and admirers) of Mr. 
McMurtrie’s work more and more eager for the historical opus 
which is promised us ultimately. 

The four letters from Timothy to Franklin serve to clarify fur- 
ther the fact that the two men were not partners, and that the 
South Carolina Gazette was not part of a “chain” in any proper 
sense of that word. One of the letters illustrates forcibly the cur- 
rency difficulties of the times, and another tells in some detail of 
Timothy’s connections with public affairs during the Revolution. 

The Mormon Epistle is believed by Mr. McMurtrie to be the 
earliest piece of printing in the present state of Nebraska, and he 
makes out a good case for this opinion in his introduction to the 
volume. The eight-page pamphlet is itself reproduced in facsimile, 
to accompany the editor’s sketch of early Mormon printing ac- 
tivities. 

Both books are beautifully produced in limited editions. The 
type used is Linotype Granjon with hand-set Ludlow Garamond 
for display lines. The page is 644x912, Gainsborough stock. Nor- 
man W. Forgue was the designer. 


Frank Lutruer Mort 
University of Iowa J 
Printinc History, TyPoGRAPHY, THE TECHNIQUE OF PRINTING. 
A List of Books and Pamphlets by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
Chicago: Albert H. Allen, 645 North Michigan Avenue. 1935. 
28 pp. 


This pamphlet lists more than 200 publications by Mr. Mc- 
Murtrie (it is already behind the times, for it does not include his 
“Early Printing in Colorado,” reviewed in this issue). The titles 
are divided into sections on the history of printing in the United 
States, in Canada and in other parts of the world, general typo- 
graphic history and typography and technique of printing. Many 
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of them have been issued in limited editions only. It is a most 


useful bibliography for the student of journalistic as well as of 
printing history. 


Tue Bic Town — New York Day sy Day. By O. O. McIntyre. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 1935. 204 pp. $1.25. 


To one unacquainted with McIntyre’s syndicated newspaper 
column the title of this book is a trifle misleading, for the author 
does not confine himself in his rambling daily comments to New 
York or to the present. Most often touched upon outside of the 
daily stream of life in New York are the author’s home town — 
Gallipolis, Ohio—the surrounding countryside, and his boyhood 
there. To members of the younger generation who are not sure of 
actually remembering the last fancy carriage-and-pair and the first 
gasoline buggy in their home towns, or whether these recollections 
come from hearing oldsters talk about them, this sort of material 
in the McIntyre column is attractive. 

This volume is a collection of fifty-one columns produced by 
the author in recent years. They are presented as originally written. 

To one interested in the current parade of personalities who 
visit New York or make that city their headquarters the book is 
valuable for orientation. Whether “The Big Town” in itself has any 
lasting value or not, to the journalism student it does, perhaps, offer 
a better answer to the question of what makes a successful column 
of the personal type than hours of classroom discussion, 


Ricnarp W. BecKMAN 
Iowa State College 


PROBLEMS OF JOURNALISM: PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN So- 


creTy OF Newspaper Epirors, 1935. Published by the Society. 
1935. 175 pp. 


In the old-time arithmetic teXt the answer to the problem could 
always be found in the back part of the book, but not so in this 
slim yet meaty volume on journalism. A half-dozen questions are 
discussed, but only two solutions which could be construed as an- 
swers are given, one of them by a woman. 

A knotty problem is tossed out among the editors and thrown 
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quickly from one to another of the group, each adding his bit to 
illuminate the factors involved. From the ancient battle of the in- 
teresting and the important in news to the latest ideas in headline 
writing, the stimulating attack of these reporters in annual conven- 
tion furnishes most interesting reading to those genuinely con- 
cerned about journalism. 

Pictures are examined and inspected critically from many angles. 
Camera-toting reporters, contrastive prints with tone values for 
half-tone engraving, wirephoto and the relation of news to pic- 
tures, are all shaken up thoroughly; it is give and take with few 
formal speeches. Miss Julia Coburn, associate editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, deftly and with finality states what is wrong with 
the woman’s page and presents a variety of solutions, chiefly that 
a woman edit the page, fashion illustrations be of garments that 
can be bought at the local stores, and syndicate material be rigidly 
tested for fitness. Such authorities in foreign correspondence as 
Raymond Swing, Paul Scott Mowrer and Dorothy Thompson tell 
what is the big news in Europe, how to get it and what it means. 

Although no rubber type has ever proved satisfactory in news- 
paper heads, the desire to write one without a fixed count and in 
natural language will doubtless always be there. It has prompted 
such experiments as the uncounted headline set flush to the left as 
in the Cleveland News, the Christian Science Monitor’s more fre- 
quent use of the one-line head, and some usage of the vigorous 
English caption type of headline. 

Libel is no new problem, but the lack of uniformity of libel laws 
is forcibly stated in the committee report. Goals sought include a 
uniform law with a statute of limitations of one year only; absolute 
privilege for reporting the actions and official statements of all 
public legislative and executive bodies and of certain classes of exe- 
cutive officials; and a uniform rule on the manner of a retraction 
and its legal effect. 

This is a live book, a human one. Aside from routine proceed- 
ings, there are few dull spots. The remarks are natural and one 
feels he is not so much studying the deep problems of newspaper- 
dom as seeing journalism move forward yet another step. 

Evucene W. SHarpP 
University of Missouri. 
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Eyes on THE Wor.p. Edited by M. Lincoln Schuster. New York: 
Simon and Schuster. 1935. 301 pp. $3.75. 


This striking and beautiful photographic history denies two fa- 

vorite aphorisms: that a picture is worth 10,000 words, and that 

the camera doesn’t lie. A photograph gives a meticulously accu- 

rate account, for instance, of the manner in which an assassin at- 

tacked King Alexander I in Marseille; it tells nothing of what lay 

back of the attack. Another tells volumes about Mae West; but 

what it tells, depending on the role for which she is made up, may 

be inaccurate or at best incomplete. 

This is, however, captious comment. Mr. Schuster and his co- 

editors have succeeded remarkably in their effort to produce “an 

integrated book structurally designed to be an aid and supplement 

to history.” They have, for one thing, done their work with rare 

intelligence, not alone in selection of subject matter and organiza- 
tion but also in layout and editing. They show 1934 and 1935 (to 
May 20) in significant highlights; they add interpretative over- 
tones. They run from dust storms, the fifty-nine-cent dollar and 
“the tinder box of Asia” to burlesque and Glenn Cunningham. 
They present death and taxes, Freud and Cantor, tragedy and 
travesty. 

The hundreds of superb pictures in the book are divided among 
seven sections: “The Front Page of 1934-1935: World Forces That 
Are Making History”; “The New Deal at the Cross Roads”; “The 
Race Between Recovery and Inflation”; “The Race Between Intel- 
ligence and Catastrophe” (between violence and accord); “People 
on Parade — Personalities Behind the News”; “Main Currents of 
Our Time”; and “Man, Proud Man.” These sections, it must be 
confessed, present a sardonic picture of the world —a world of stu- 
pidity, crime, greed, futility. Only in the “Main Currents” sec- 
tion, where one sees what the Einsteins and the Millikans, the 
Riveras, Toscaninis and Pirandellos have been doing, does he find 
much room for optimisn. 

The editing itself commands admiration. A bright if somewhat 
brittle manner has been éefuployed throughout. Mr. Schuster and 
his co-editors delight in word play, good (“Debt Takes a Holiday”; 
“obsession is nifie points of law”) and bad (“Generous to a 
Vault”). The captions are pungent and as illuminating as such 
brief hist ¢y. yerory can be. Charts and diagrams have been helpfully in- 
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terpolated; newspaper headlines and clippings supplement the 
main “text.” Cartoons, ranging from political comment by Rollin 
Kirby to the biting “This Is Her First Lynching” picture by Regi- 
nald Marsh from the New Yorker, are included. 

One must evaluate the book for himself. To me it seems a skill- 
ful and a beautiful compilation, one that serves at least as an 
index of its period if not as a complete history. Certainly it has 
special value for students of news photography and of modern 
photographic layout and synthesis; I believe it has a place in the 
library of every student of contemporary affairs. 

Mrrcuett V. CHARNLEY 
University of Minnesota 


Practice HanpBook 1n EncuisH. By Easley S. Jones. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company. 1935. x + 262 pp. $1.32. 


This is a most usable handbook on the mechanics of putting 
words together properly. It is at once inclusive and terse; Mr. 
Jones has stripped it to essentials and illustrations. Any dealer 
in verbal expression will find in it, quickly available and under- 
standably put down, answers to questions on grammar, diction, 
spelling and the like most likely to trouble him. 

The first fly leaf, just inside the cover, contains the table of con- 
tents. It lists sections on organizing ideas and expressing them in 
correct form, sentence building and sentence sense, clearness and 
punctuation, spelling and diction, and manuscripts, letters, speech 
and reading. There are subdivisions on every phase of grammatical 
construction; the section on diction is particularly useful. 

The book must have been a nightmare for the printer, for Mr. 
Jones has employed just about every typographical device known 
to man. But the result is an extraordinarily helpful manual. — 
M. V. C. 


Hanpovut. By George Michael. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1935. ix + 242 pp. $2.00. 


A red, white, and blue blurb announcés this as “the story of the 
systematized methods of propaganda and censorship that have 
been, and are, being employed on behalf of the present Adminis- 
tration to control and influence public opinion.” 

Fundamentally, the book is nothing of the sort. “Hang0Ut.” 
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represented as an exposé of government propaganda methods, is 
itself nothing but anti-Administration propaganda. It is written 
with the obvious purpose of discrediting the New Deal. The title, 
the blurb, and the wholly unreliable discussion of government 
propaganda which constitutes part of the text are incidental to the 
main point. Hence any serious appraisal of the book must confine 
itself to its effectiveness as a piece of propaganda. 

There is a certain ironical truth in the jacket announcement 
which refers to the book as a “story.” It is a horror thriller, a 
story in the style of lurid tabloid journalism, a medley of fiction, 
selected half-truth, facts which every newspaper reader already 
knows, and slimy insinuation, strangely given the appearance of 
significance by being bound between book covers and dignified 
with the imprint of a publishing house of good repute. 

Listing even the obvious inaccuracies in the book would be a 
tedious and useless task. In the chapters which deal with the de- 
partment of government with which I am most familiar I found 
errors on practically every page. On a single page (page 225) I 
counted four inaccuracies without referring to any records. 

“Handout” assails President Roosevelt for being the arch-con- 
spirator in a plot to deceive the American public by means of a 
well-ordered and smoothly-functioning propaganda machine which 
controls the sources of news and bludgeons the motion picture and 
radio industries into conformity. At one time he is made to appear 
as a weakling who performs as a puppet manipulated by his White 
House staff of super-propagandists, at another as a dictator who 
browbeats Congress, and still again as both a ruthless spender of 
the people’s money and a stingy employer of government clerks. 
A good deal of space is allotted Mr. Farley, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. 
Tugwell, and a lesser amount to Mr. Roper, Miss Perkins, and Mr. 
Ickes. 

The text calls names and makes charges in the manner of anony- 
mous letters. Indeed the authorship of “Handout” is concealed by 
the pseudonym “George Michael.” The reviewer has been in- 
formed by a reliable Washington newspaper editor that “George” 
is a member of the staff of the Hearst-owned Washington Herald 
and that “Michael” is a New York publicity man. 

I do not think “Handout” is effective propaganda. A lying cam- 
paign sometimes brings down its prey. But the sort that succeeds 
is clever lying, and it is usually passed by word of mouth. People 
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may even be influenced by rather broad misrepresentation in the 
ephemeral medium of the newspaper. Books, however, have a spe- 
cial kind of prestige with readers, and when one wantonly perverts 
the truth it usually becomes a boomerang. 


Cuarues E. Rocrrs 
Kansas State College 


British PrRopaGANDA AT HOME AND IN THE UNITED STATES FROM 
1914 To 1917. By J. Duane Squires, Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press. 1935. xi+ 113 pp. $1.00. 


This timely monograph, reflecting the importance which Pro- 
fessor Sidney Fay of Harvard attaches to the role of the press and 
of propaganda in the World War, fills one of the important gaps 
in that field of study. It is in line with the approach which has, in 
the last decade, begun to recast completely the history of that 
struggle. 

Particularly significant is the emphasis the author gives to the 
growth of British propaganda during the first two years of the 
war. The story of Crewe House and Lord Northcliffe and of the 
Ministry of Propaganda in the last year of the war has been cov- 
ered in an extensive literature. The early development of Welling- 
ton House, however, and the quiet and important work of Charles 
F. G. Masterman and various unofficial committees have been 
shrouded in mystery and nebulous references. This study draws 
aside the curtain which has obscured these events. 

The News Department of the British Foreign Office dealt with 
the press, Wellington House, and the divisions which concentrated 
on specific neutral countries, were sources of a stream of books, 
pamphlets, government publications, speeches, pictures, maps, car- 
toons, posters, lantern slides, films, and letters to influential neu- 
trals. Included in the list of publications used for propaganda in 
the United States were books by such Americans as James M. 
Beck, Charles W. Eliot, Walter Hines Page, Samuel N. Church and 
Professor Douglas W. Johnson. 

Among the unofficial groups was, incidentally, a liberal organi- 
zation considered pacifistic, the Union of Democratic Control. 
Among the members were J. Ramsay MacDonald, Arthur Hender- 
son, Norman Angell, H. N. Brailsford, E. D. Morel, J. A. Hobson, 
Arthur Ponsonby, Bertrand Russell, Charles Trevelyan and Israel 
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Zangwill. The scant attention given to Mr. MacDonald’s war vicis- 
situdes by the press, despite his numerous speeches before large 
gatherings, was cogent demonstration of the negative phase of war 
propaganda which supplemented the positive activities described 
by the author. Yet the objectives of the Union, he indicates, were 
strangely like the war aims expressed by British and American 
leaders in 1918. 

Professor Squires shows that Great Britain entered the war 
with no official propaganda department, and ended it with an or- 
ganization probably the most effective of any among the belliger- 
ents. Certainly the British efforts in this direction stand in sharp 
contrast to the clumsy activities of the Germans. The author does 
not conclude that British propaganda was a primary cause for the 
entrance of the United States into the war, but he believes it was 
a@ cause. 

Students of journalism who expect to find in this monograph a 
discussion of war propaganda and the press will be disappointed. 
In the appendix is a very useful list of propaganda materials which 
Wellington House, or more specifically the American division under 
Sir Gilbert Parker, sent to the United States from 1914 to 1917. 
The author does not undertake, however, the formidable task of 
tracing these materials in the press of this country. This limitation 
suggests a supplementary study, based on Professor Squire’s im- 
portant spade work. He calls attention also to the need for a simi- 
lar study of La Maison de la Presse in France and of propaganda 
bureaus active in other countries during the war. 

Professor Lasswell and others presented years ago outlines of the 
techniques and the influence of propaganda and censorship during 
the World War. Professor Squires has filled in and clarified one of 
the missing and obscure chapters in that important story. 


Ratru O. Narzicer 
University of Wisconsin 


FREEDOM OF THE Press. By George Seldes, Indianapolis: Bobbs 
Merrill Company. 1935. 280 pp. $2.75. 


So much has been written about the freedom of the press in the 
last two years that it was perhaps time for some newspaperman to 
speak of the abuses of that freedom and to question whether, in 
fact, we have a free press in this country or whether it is “subject 
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to the control of an oligarchy of big money and big business which 
is trying to destroy the foundations upon which free government 
is built.” 

Mr. Seldes’ new book is perhaps the most stinging indictment 
of the American press since Silas Bent’s “Ballyhoo.” Many news- 
papermen will damn it as “scurrilous slander” but the author mar- 
shals fact after fact, case after case, to prove his contention that 
advertisers, patent medicine manufacturers, public utilities, oil 
companies, banking interests, big business and propagandists of 
every ilk, color and suppress the news and corrupt both press and 
public. 

Seldes spares no one. The Associated Press he attacks as “Tory 
in the extreme, always on the side of authority” whether that au- 
thority be “a great president or a crooked secretary of state, a 
bloodthirsty dictator or a steel company’s hired thug.” The New 
York Times, he brands as “the organ of the men of status quo, the 
friend of those in power, the conservative spokesman of a system 
which dreads change . . . because every change is an attack on the 
established profit making order.” William Randolph Hearst, under 
Seldes’ pen, becomes “the unpredictable playboy of American jour- 
nalism, economically illiterate, without social conscience, a flag- 
waving, red-baiting opportunist, a friend of special privilege, and 
the most notable example of publishers who do business by preju- 
dice or emotion instead of reason, by whim instead of intelligence.” 

Most scathing is his denouncement of the press for its treatment 
of labor, its support of the continuance of child labor “for purely 
financial reasons,” its sceandalmongering invasion of the individual’s 
right to privacy, its interference with trial by jury, its short sighted 
treatment of the American Newspaper Guild. 

“We have had a few liberal, fearless newspapers,” says Mr. Sel- 
des, “but we have never had a free press. When you have a ma- 
jority of the American press publishing utility propaganda advo- 
cating private ownership because they are paid to do so rather 
than giving the truth on both sides you cannot include the country 
of Jefferson and Andrew Hamilton, the defender of Zenger, among 
those where truth is not concealed,” at least in part. 

The most practical road to freedom Seldes finds in the Guild 
through its program of giving the newspaper worker economic and 
spiritual freedom. He sees a hope also in the infiltration into the 
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profession of graduates of schools of journalism “whose minds have 
been opened by courses in journalistic ethics.” 

Interesting and thought-provoking as is Seldes’ book one cannot 
escape the feeling that he has generalized from too few cases to 
indict the whole American press. No one disputes the fact that 
some papers are edited by the business office, that some are deli- 
berately false to public trust, that some are anti-social and exploit 
and foment social, political and military wars, that some practice 
distortion and deceit, but no one who knows the newspapers and 
publishers of his territory will agree that the entire press is as black 
as he has painted it, for he knows that for everyone who is dere- 
lict in his duty there are many who are honestly trying to publish 
good newspapers, who are so jealous of their freedom that they ac- 
tually lean backwards to avoid any suggestion of outside influence 
and who year by year are doing a splendid job of serving their 


communities. Kennet E. Otson 
Rutgers University 


Tue Mopern Gouiatu. By Milton Anderson. Los Angeles: David 
Press. 1935. 92 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Anderson here reports facts and opinions about the problem 
of motion pictures for educational purposes, particularly in reli- 
gious education. He analyzes motion pictures and theaters and 
their audiences; he discusses social effects of the movies; he devotes 
space to character education and values; and he gives a good many 
pages to the costs, practicability and methods of developing a ma- 
jor educational motion picture industry. 

The author has chosen the question-and-answer device of pre- 
senting his material, with the result that he has condensed into 
less than 100 pages what most writers would spread over 300. His 
book seems much like the kind of outline the textbooks advise for 
beginning magazine writers; but it must be acknowledged that he 
attains brevity and directness, if not always objectivity, by the 
method. That he has a somewhat moralistic bias toward some of 
the questions he discusses does not, however, impair the book’s 
interest, nor does it preclude value as a statistical record for the 
student of propaganda. 

The book is the first publication of a newly-established educa- 
tional and religious press. — M. V. C. 
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Mopern Feature Writinc. By Harry F. Harrington and Elmo 
Scott Watson. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1935. xi-+ 541 
pp. $3.00. 


This work comprises a better balanced reference than Dr. Har- 
rington’s “Chats on Feature Writing,” from which it draws con- 
siderable material. Preserving the informal approach and style of 
the previous book, it brings up to date both comments and illus- 
trative stories. 

One observes here numerous favorite passages from “Chats”: 
The advice of Old Man Specific, whose graphic words outdo pallid 
generalities; the four sample leads based on a professor’s statement 
about man’s origin; the story of the Workingman’s Club, in which 
a cub left out the workmen; feature ideas from the canary dealers’ 
convention; The Blue Pencil Club, now turned to more pedagogical 
purposes, with questions for students; and writers’ comments, in- 
cluding Harry R. O’Brien’s “I write with inspiration and revise 
with perspiration.” 

The criticism of streamlined news—such news as one finds in 
Time and the Sunday papers’ news reviews—is generally favor- 
able. These critics observe, however, that the shortest distance be- 
tween two points may be the least interesting; a little wind-resist- 
ance, through well-placed descriptive words, delays the reader long 
enough to let him enjoy the writer’s best scenery. Feature writers 
must accomplish that delay — pleasantly. And what better means 
than by humor “injected into the grim roster of the sordid and the 
unlovely!” 

Timely advice is given to the free-lance about leisure. He need 
not have too much of it if he takes seriously the suggestion to write 
about hobbies. He may find gold in attic or cellar, depending on 
the collectors’ preference for 3.2 beer labels (this dates the edition) , 
old-style love letters, bells or butterflies, shells, shawls or ivory 
elephants. The field is broadened by the suggestion that a feature 
writer interest himself in the lives of unimportant persons — “glor- 
ify the commonplace”; personality stories need not come from big- 
wigs or from freaks. Perhaps the most practical hints deal with 
featured sources. The thorough outline of the local feature run 
doubtless would unearth good stories and pictures in any setting. 

In “The Reviewing Stand,” an attractive array of well-chosen 
stories parades. A few of these stories, however, seem long for 
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inclusion in such a work, and a few border closely on the edi- 
torial— “pleasant little essays” in which people do not talk and 
act. The reprints have been used to best advantage when accom- 
panied by comments, as in Jesse Rainsford Sprague’s explanation 
of how he induced a New York banker to talk “like an average 
man who was a little scared of the world.” 

In general, “Modern Feature Writing” sketches the beginner’s 
main problems, from news source to manuscript market. Dr. Har- 
rington and Mr. Watson are feature writers as well as teachers of 
journalism. They have injected into their product much of the 
flavor of a feature story. 


Gerorce E. Simmons 
Tulane University 


Tue Art or AutHorsHip. By Edwin Valentine Mitchell. New 
York: Loring and Mussey. 1935. 128 pp. $1.75. 


Public interest in the personalities and methods of writers is of 
such a nature that this book should have a wide general appeal 
as well as a specific attraction for those in literary work. Mr. 
Mitchell writes in a delightfully informal fashion about many 
phases of his subject — why authors write, where and how they do 
their work, the sources of their inspiration, publishing methods and 
so on. His book, unusually attractive in format and typography, 
has many quaint illustrations by “Divers Hands.” 

Among numerous observations is that the depression has cre- 
ated greater literary activity. “At least publishers report an in- 
crease in number of manuscripts received, and many publishers as 
well as critics believe that this activity shows that there are forces 
at work . . . which may mean much to literature. They feel that 
out of all this stirring and striving, born of a world of suffering, 
there will emerge something new and great in letters.” 

Likewise — and perhaps increasing leisure partially explains this 
— more books are being read. “Indeed, there is not a publisher in 
the country who will not tell you that as far as the publication of 
books goes the surface has hardly been scratched.” 

Mr. Mitchell also comments on the general dissatisfaction 
among writing people. “An author is never satisfied,” he writes. 
“If he writes books which are literature, he is discontented because 
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they do not sell well, and if he writes books which merely sell he 
chafes because they are not literature.” 


: ‘ The author has brought together a wealth of information about 
a where and how specific authors do their work. On the street, at 
54 mirror-topped desks, in prisons, in isolation and in the midst of 


a drawing-room conversation they have composed their masterpieces. 
a Conan Doyle, Mr. Mitchell says, liked to write where there was a 
is lot going on—often he took part in conversations of people around 
at! him as-he worked. E. Phillips Oppenheim dictates to a crack 
stenographer, at an average of 4,000 words a day; after three days 
of this, he takes a day off. Edgar Wallace worked “long and pro- 
digiously hard one day, and the next day did absolutely nothing.” 
Mark Twain liked writing in bed. Tennyson composed poetry in 
bed, “smoking a long clay pipe and drinking gin and water.” 
Wordsworth paused on rambles over the countryside “to write 
newly-wrought lines on a smooth piece of stone with a slate pencil.” 

Writing, in the experience of those who have achieved renown 
therein, is not a quick and easy road to success, Mr. Mitchell ob- 
serves. He reports that George Moore said a novelist must write at 
least two novels to learn his technique; that Hawthorne worked 
nine years in his mother’s attic in Salem to perfect his style; and 


that Hergesheimer wrote for fourteen years before he found a pub- 
lisher. 











Joun E. Drewry 
University of Georgia 


Tuese Stories Went To Marker. Edited by Vernon McKenzie. 
New York: Robert H. McBride and Company. 1935. 263 pp. 
$2.00. 


As evidence of the fact that students of short story writing can 
sell their class-work stories, this collection of successful “first” 
stories, published in outstanding magazines, will serve to inspire 
beginners, both in and out of the class room, to struggle on even 
though they may find the road to success a long one. 

The excellent introduction, “Can Short Story Writing Be 
Learned?” (30 pages), includes the practical plan upon which Dean 
McKenzie, at the University of Washington, has built the work of 
his “seminar” in which he limits the enrollment to eight each year. 
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His students write 30,000 to 40,000 words during the eight school 
months; they learn why published stories, even poor ones, sell; and 
why manuscripts are rejected. Forty-three students have regis- 
tered in the “seminar” since it was started in October, 1928. 

Thirteen of these students, who had no fiction published pre- 
viously, received payment varying from $25 to $1500 for their 
first stories. Their checks came from Collier's, Saturday Evening 
Post (and R.K.O.), Harper’s Bazaar, Atlantic Monthly, Weird 
Tales, Sports Stories, Ladies’ Home Journal, College Stories, Mac- 
lean’s Magazine, Philadelphia Public Ledger Syndicate, Romance 
Magazine, Brief Stories, and Topnotch. Eleven of the writers are 
represented in the collection. 

A “case history” follows each story (230 pages) in which the 
writer relates how he, or she, got the idea for the plot, the problems 
encountered in writing the story, and how such problems were 
solved. The histories all point out to the tyro fiction writer that 
creative writing involves “more perspiration than inspiration,” but 
they also show the value of working together in a group or “semi- 
nar.” Credit for the “constructive criticism and the salvaging of 
faintly glimmering ideas” is given by Professor McKenzie to the 
members of the class, for he says it was by this method that they 
helped each other write successfully. 

The author sets forth six “compensations for the lack of plot,” 
illustrating his points with examples from short stories by well- 
known authors. The “compensations” are presented with such a 
note of cheer that the novice cannot remain discouraged when he 
finds he cannot develop satisfactorily the plot he had planned. 

Although the reader is aware throughout the book that the 
road to success is a long one, that it involves long hours at pound- 
ing the typewriter, that the stories are not written but re-written, 
that large financial reward may not come for years, if ever, he 
also finds that the writer of short stories can obtain a large amount 
of fun, a good deal of satisfaction and perhaps some degree of suc- 
cess in his creative work. 

The book, obviously, was written and the stories compiled with 
the desire to help creative writers, but there is much that would 
interest any one in search of entertaining yarns. 


Heten M. Patterson 
University of Wisconsin 
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Tue Suort Story Case Boox. By Edward J. O’Brien. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart. 1935. 635 pp. $2.50. 


There is nothing very new about the business of taking short 
stories apart to see what makes them go. But this job, done by 
the man who annually selects the stories he considers the best of 
the year, holds special interest, whether one likes or dislikes his 
choices, as an exposition of his criteria. The inclusion of such recog- 
nized stories as Prosper Merimee’s “Mateo Falcone,” de Maupas- 
sant’s “The Little Soldiers” and Poe’s “The Pit and the Pendulum” 
gives historical perspective to the volume, but as might be ex- 
pected two-thirds of the stories are the work of twentieth century 
writers. 

In addition to the interest it may have for journalism teachers 
who offer short story courses, there may very well be value in 
the book, by reason of its analytical approach, for teachers of 
journalism writing courses in general. Both the fiction writer and 
the reporter who is trying to be something more than a mere 
chronicler of bare fact depend largely upon narrative and descrip- 
tive technique. Plot, action, character, setting play their parts in 
the newspaper story as well as in fiction. The modern short story 
writer tries for probability; the newspaper writer for actuality. 

Somewhere in a courtroom scene, in a tense moment on a con- 
vention floor, there are overtones of authentic emotion. It is as 
much the concern of the good reporter to convey these intelligently 
to the reader as it is of the fiction writer. Rereading Ernest Hem- 
ingway’s dramatic story of the bull ring, “The Undefeated,” in this 
book, one wishes vehemently that there were more reporters 
capable of Hemingway’s rigid economy and telling selection of 
detail. Remembering some superb examples of news stories done 
by fiction writers (the Hauptmann case is decidedly not in mind 
here), the newspaper reader, fed on ill-digested facts, should not 
be blamed if he searches the columns of his paper hopefully for 
evidences of insight and skill in writing. 

Insight has always been difficult of analysis, but literary crafts- 
manship may be looked into with profit. Presenting his eighteen 
stories side by side with the analyses of them, Mr. O’Brien keeps 
up a running fire of comment over the reader’s shoulder. The 
preface is a digest of the principles of fictional composition. In- 
cluded among the modern writers, in addition to Hemingway, are 
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William Faulkner, Manuel Komroff, Katherine Mansfield, Whit 
Burnett, J. P. Marquand, A. E. Coppard, Naomi Shumway, Mar- 
tha Foley and William March. 

Epwin H. Forp 
University of Minnesota 


Wuat Makes a Boox Reapasie. By William S. Gray and Bernice 
E. Leary. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1935. xviii+- 
358 pp. $3.00. 


What makes a book readable, if you never before suspected it, 
are (1) lots of monosyllables—up to 75 per cent of your copy, 
(2) a narrow gauge vocabulary, (3) easy words not beyond the 
comprehension of a fifth grader, (4) easy, simple sentences, (5) no 
prepositional phrases. 

Reduce these self-evident truths to eighty-six statistical tables 
derived from hundreds and hundreds of questionnaires, thousands 
of reading tests, and uncounted brain-breaking calculations and 
curves and formulae, and you have the gist of this volume by 
Drs. Gray and Leary. It’s the granddaddy of all doctors’ theses. 

Throughout, the book points out what many of us more than 
suspected: that more than half the citizens of this republic are 
incapable of reading anything more difficult than the fifth reader. 
Say the authors: “Furthermore, about 50 per cent of our popula- 
tion cannot read with ease and understanding much of the reading 
material now available for adults.”. . . Despite its attractive and 
misleading title, the authors take twenty pages to say that “the 
present study is not intended to settle the question of what makes 
a book readable.” For fifty-six pages, in a barrage of polysyllabic 
words, with compound-complex sentences and a promiscuous thick- 
ening of prepositional phrases, they tell you what they would like 
to write about but won’t, because some of the subject matter is 
not amenable to the scientific, objective, statistical method. 

In this way they eliminate, as probably incapable of scientific 
treatment, such factors of readability as interesting themes — per- 
sonalities, travel and business, romance and action, human interest, 
adventure, rhetorical devices and other things incapable of “meas- 
urement.” Thus the subject boils down to about its least significant 
aspects so that they’ll go through the statistical factory. The 
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residue is the following formula by which you can immediately 
judge the readability of a book: 

Xi = —.01029X_.-+ .009012X,— .02092X.— .08313X:— .01485X;—3.774, 
in which the X-subscripts designate the number of different hard 
words, the number of first, second and third person pronouns, aver- 
age sentence length, percentage of different words and the number 
of prepositional phrases. Simple? 

Applying this formula and other elaborate and decorative sta- 
tistical gadgets, the authors conclude that among magazines the 
easiest are Aces, All Story, Dream World, Clues, et cetera; the 
medium hards are American, Liberty, Saturday Evening Post, et 
cetera; and the hardest Atlantic, Literary Digest and Review of 
Reviews. 

Such staggering revelations are repeated in the field of news- 
papers and novels. The astounding fact about the whole volume is 
that it agrees so snugly with what we all knew before we ever 
opened the book. If the book has no other value to the journalistic 
profession, it should serve as a warning to avoid the statistical bug 
that has bitten the schools of “education” and library “science.” 

Berton BALLARD 
Northwestern University 


Editor’s Note: Granted that much scientific research is “verification of 
the obvious,” it is generally recognized that such verification is often the 
only sound basis for further investigation and for well-founded conclusions. 














News Notes 


Epitep By Douciass W. MILLER 
Syracuse University 


NNUAL PUBLICATION of abstracts of researches in the 
field of journalism, as a supplement to the JouRNALISM QuarR- 
TERLY, was decided on at a meeting of six members of the Council 
on Research in Journalism and thirteen other teachers at Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, June 15. The first issue of Journalism Abstracts will 
probably be a bibliography of journalism studies in manuscript 
form at the end of the summer of 1935, to be published in De- 
cember. 

Members of the Council at the meeting, which took place aboard 
the yacht Arbutus on the Mississippi, were Chairman Frank L. 
Mott, University of Iowa; Ralph D. Casey, University of Minne- 
sota; Charles L. Allen, University of Illinois; Roscoe B. Ellard, 
University of Missouri; Alfred M. Lee, University of Kansas, 
chosen secretary during the meeting; and Ralph O. Nafziger, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Others who attended were Kenneth E. Olson and Edwin H. 
Ford, University of Minnesota; Blair Converse, Richard W. Beck- 
man and Kenneth R. Marvin, Iowa State College; William A. Sum- 
ner, Grant M. Hyde and Helen Patterson, University of Wisconsin; 
E. F. Mason and Charles L. Sanders, University of Iowa; J. Ed- 
ward Gerald, University of Missouri; Lawrence W. Murphy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Maynard W. Brown, Marquette University. 
Wives and guests also were in the party. 

The resolution providing for the new publication read: 

The publication shall be issued under the title Journalism Abstracts — 

a Supplement to the Journalism Quarterly, and mailed out with the Quar- 

TERLY, probably with the December number each year. 

A committee of the Council shall be the Editorial Board in charge of 

Journalism Abstracts. 

A bibliography of such journalism studies as shall have been completed 

in manuscript form in partial fulfillment of the requirements of advanced 

degrees to the end of the summer of 1935 shall be published in December, 

1935, as the first issue of this annual publication. 

Abstracts of journalism studies submitted for advanced degrees in manu- 

script form shall be published annually, beginning in 1936. 

The Editorial Board shall select these for publication, soliciting them in 
advance from schools and departments of journalism, and designate the 
length of abstracts to be printed for each as it sees fit. 


No issue of Journalism Absiracts shall be printed unless the cost shall be 
available as cash in hand in advance. 
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The National Council on Research in Journalism accepts with thanks 
the offer of $100 annually from Sigma Delta Chi as assistance in this publi- 
cation. 





The Council agreed that studies that might form bases for 
articles for the QuarTERLY should be noted in the publication, but 
not abstracted. On the motion of Ellard, it was agreed not to go 
further with lists of research in progress. 

The meeting also heard Nafziger’s summary of his survey of 
possibilities of grants in aid, and of plans for distribution, with the 
aid of Sigma Delta Chi, of a list of grants and fellowships; Casey’s 
discussion of the Coéperative Contemporary Affairs Test; Olson’s 
“s report of progress with plans for the A.A.S.D.J.-A.A.T.J. con- 
" ventions in Washington in December and of the national survey 
of newspaper costs and advertising rates; Lee’s outline of policies 
formulated by the Research Committee of Sigma Delta Chi; Allen’s 
report of the research clearing house project of the National Edi- 
torial Association; and Marvin’s report of the Iowa survey of 
reader acquaintance with advertised brands. 

* * * 





Many Starr CHANGES ANNOUNCED 


Kenneth E. Olson, professor of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota for the last five years, this fall becomes head of the De- 
partment of Journalism, Rutgers University. Professor Olson suc- 
ceeds the late Professor Allen Sinclair Will. He is president of the 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism. 

Professor Olson has wide newspaper, advertising and teaching 
experience. He has served on the Ashland, Wisconsin, Press, the 
Duluth Tribune, the Milwaukee Sentinel, the Bordeaux, France, 
. Petite Gironde (which he and other American soldiers operated in 
a post-war months), the Milwaukee Jowrnal and the Madison, Wis- 
; consin, Capital-Times. He was a bank advertising manager and 
3 the conductor of a financial advertising agency at Madison, and 
a teacher of journalism at the University of Wisconsin from 1926 
to 1930. He has bachelor’s and master’s degrees in journalism from 
‘ Wisconsin. 

He will also serve as executive secretary of the New Jersey Press 
Association, with headquarters at New Brunswick. 

Ralph O. Nafziger, assistant professor in the School of Journal- 
4 ism, University of Wisconsin, since 1930, will fill the vacancy at 

: Minnesota. Professor Nafziger has bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
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from the Wisconsin School, and has almost completed work for a 
doctor’s degree in political science. He has taught journalism at 
North Dakota State College, headed collegiate news bureaus, and 
worked on the Enderlin, North Dakota, Independent, the Fargo, 
North Dakota, Tribune and Forum, and the Omaha World-Herald. 
He is an editor of the JouRNALISM QUARTERLY and a member of 
the Council on Research in Journalism. 

Appointment of Edward N. Doan as assistant professor in jour- 
nalism has been announced at the University of Kansas. Professor 
Doan, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, with a master of 
arts degree in journalism from the University of Wisconsin, has 
had charge of the work in journalism at Bradley Polytechnic In- 
stitute for several years. At Kansas he will take over the work of 
Dr. Helen O. Mahin, who has been granted a sick leave. 

A second vacancy in the department faculty at Kansas, for 
which a man holding his doctorate in journalism or a related field 
is desired, will be filled sometime during the ensuing year. 

Dr. Alfred McClung Lee of the Kansas faculty has been ad- 
vanced from an assistant to an associate professorship in journal- 
ism. He will have charge of graduate work in journalism and 
advertising and teach sections of the department’s non-professional 
course for general students and beginning journalism students, 
“The Newspaper in Society.” 

Frank B. Hutchinson, editor of the Buckhannon, West Virginia, 
Republican-Delta, a weekly newspaper published by Woodyard 
Publications, Inc., has been appointed instructor at the School of 
Journalism, Syracuse University. Mr. Hutchinson will have charge 
of courses in the community newspaper, newspaper administration 
and elements of publishing. 

Professor C. E. Rogers, head of the Department of Industrial 
Journalism and Printing, Kansas State College, who has been on 
leave of absence with the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in Washington since July, 1934, plans to resume his work at Man- 
hattan this fall. Professor E. T. Keith has been acting head. 

Ralph R. Lashbrook, Kansas State ’29, has been appointed to 
succeed R. I. Thackrey on the journalism staff at Kansas State 
College. Mr. Thackrey has resigned to join the Associated Press in 
Kansas City. Mr. Lashbrook has worked for the Kansas City Star, 
the Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Morning Examiner and other news- 
papers. 
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Stanford University has appointed S. Lyn Fox instructor in 
journalism for the next academic year. Mr. Fox is a former city 
editor of the San Francisco Chronicle and the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. He is a graduate of the State Normal School at Cheney, 
Washington, and has studied at the University of Washington. 

Professor Reuel R. Barlow of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has been granted a year’s leave of absence to study 
news production and other journalistic problems in Europe. He will 
spend part of the year at Heidelberg University and the University 
of Paris and will visit principal news centers in several countries. 
At Heidelberg he will be associated with Dr. Groh and other mem- 
bers of the journalism faculty. 

Biagio Di Venuti, for several years instructor in the Department 
of Journalism, Boston University, has been appointed to an assist- 
ant professorship. 

Frank R. Elliott, publicity director and instructor in the De- 
partment of Journalism, Indiana University, returned this summer 
from a year’s leave spent in work toward the degree of doctor of 
philosophy at Columbia University. 

Charles H. Brown, reporter and editorial writer on the Capitol 
Hill Daily Beacon, Oklahoma City, has been appointed assistant in 
the School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma, and Stewart 
Harral, former city editor of the McCurtain Gazette, Idabel, has 
been appointed graduate assistant in journalism. Brown, who re- 
ceived a master of arts degree in journalism in 1934, will teach 
courses in creative writing in addition to taking over the work of 
Miss Frances Hunt, editorial assistant in journalism. He will do 
editorial work on the Sooner State Press and the Oklahoma News 
Bulletin. Miss Hunt has been granted leave of absence for gradu- 
ate work at the University of Missouri, where she has been awarded 
a Gregory scholarship. Harral will be in charge of laboratory work 
for reporting courses and will assist in the university news bureau. 


* * * 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATES INCREASE 


Increase in the opportunities for employment of journalism 
graduates is indicated by statistics from many schools and depart- 
ments during the summer. 

The School of Journalism, University of Oklahoma, recorded a 
25 per cent increase in the number of jobs found by students and 
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graduates. Twelve of eighteen students graduating this year were 
employed before the end of June. 

One hundred per cent placement of June graduates, two women 
and three men, was achieved by the Department of Printing and 
Rural Journalism, South Dakota State College. 

“We have not a single unemployed graduate and 20 per cent of 
our graduates own or manage their own papers,” says Professor 
A. A. Applegate, department head at South Dakota State. 

The new School of Journalism, Syracuse University, also is in 
the 100 per cent class in placement of graduates. Its one June 
graduate and its second graduate who completed requirements dur- 
ing the summer session had jobs waiting for them. 

One-third of the twenty-four students graduated in June from 
the School of Journalism, University of Iowa, had employment 
waiting for them at Commencement. At Columbia University, 
fourteen of the thirty-seven graduates of the Pulitzer School had 
found positions a week before Commencement. 

In the two-week interval between Commencement and July 1, 
eight of the twenty-six journalism graduates at the University of 
Washington reported their employment in journalism. A ninth is 
planning to buy a weekly paper and at least six have been prom- 
ised openings in the fall. Of the forty-one students graduated at 
Washington in 1933 and 1934, thirty-three are now employed in 
journalistic work, three in other lines, three unreported and two 
unemployed. 

At the University of Kansas approximately a third of this year’s 
graduates in journalism, twenty-two women and an equal number 
of men, had found jobs before August 1 or had decided to return to 
the University for graduate work next year. 

Six of the fourteen June graduates at the School of Journalism, 
University of Oregon, and four of eleven degree recipients in jour- 
nalism at Indiana University had obtained jobs by mid-summer. 

Of thirty-one graduates in the 1935 class at the Henry W. Grady 
School of Journalism, University of Georgia, seventeen had em- 
ployment by early July, three were doing graduate work and sev- 
eral others had prospects of early employment. 

Less than 5 per cent of the graduates of the School of Journalism, 
University of Illinois, have been unemployed for any considerable 
time during the depression, reports based on the annual employ- 
ment check made by the school indicate. However, approximately 
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20 per cent took work in which they were not particularly inter- 
ested to avoid unemployment. Beginning salaries reported at Illi- 
nois since June, 1935, are better than those which prevailed under 
the codes. 

Kansas State College reported the employment situation much 
improved for 1935 graduates with many of the class at work on 
newspapers. In contrast with the relatively few inquiries received 
in recent years, several dozen Kansas editors consulted the Depart- 
ment of Journalism about hiring graduates this year. 

The Department of Journalism, Boston University, found only 
one of its nine June graduates employed by mid-July, but expects 
all to be placed by September. 

Nineteen of thirty-five graduates from the Department of Jour- 
nalism, University of Minnesota, were in permanent newspaper, 
magazine or advertising positions on August 1, ranging geographi- 
cally from New York City to Great Falls, Montana. Several others 
were “dickering.” In addition, more than a dozen graduates and 
non-graduates had temporary or summer jobs. 


_ * * 
Scuoout Stratus Restorep aT WASHINGTON 


Restoration of the School of Journalism at the University of 
Washington was announced following the June meeting of the 
Board of Regents. The department, established under Merle 
Thorpe in 1909, became a school in 1918. In a drastic all-university 
reorganization in 1932, the School of Journalism, with twelve other 
schools and colleges of the University, was made a department. 
Its restoration to school status within the University College paral- 
lels restoration of other schools on the campus. Professor Vernon 
McKenzie, executive of the department, has been named director 
of the School of Journalism. 


* * * 
CoMMITTEE ON HicH Scuoot Courses NAMED 


Dr. Burrus S. Dickinson of the Illinois faculty has been appointed 
chairman of a sub-committee which will consider the problem of 
high school courses in journalism. The sub-committee, consisting 
of members of the AATJ and high school teachers who are serving 
by invitation, was appointed by Director Lawrence W. Murphy of 
the School of Journalism, University of Illinois, chairman of the 
national committee on general courses in journalism which had 
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been requested by President Kenneth E. Olson of the AATJ to 
work on the high school problem. The sub-committee is making a 
preliminary study looking toward coérdination of high school work 
with that on the junior college level. 

The committee on general courses in journalism has completed 
its first annual report, in which a limited Class A rating, applying 
to junior college level courses of general or pre-professional charac- 
ter, is given to 150 institutions. Limited Class B recognition is 
accorded to more than 600 others. These ratings are to be retained 
only so long as institutions maintain a high level of work under 
competent instructors in journalism who make no professional 
school claims for the work of their institutions (unless such institu- 
tions maintain professional schools of the type which leads to full 


membership in the American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism). 
* oe * 


Ouro State Apps to CurrRICULUM 


A non-professional as well as a professional degree in journalism 
will be offered by the School of Journalism, Ohio State University, 
beginning this fall. Students expecting to enter newspaper work 
will take the bachelor of science degree in journalism. Those who 
wish to study journalism for its cultural values will receive the 
bachelor of arts degree with a major in journalism. Two required 
sequences of courses have been arranged to realize the objectives of 
each curriculum. 

A special course of training for students interested primarily in 
the business aspects of publishing will be offered jointly by the 
School of Journalism and the School of Business Administration. 


* * * 
ENROLLMENT INCREASES RAPIDLY AT SYRACUSE 


Promise of an increase of more than 100 per cent in enrollment 
of pre-journalism freshmen is indicated by advance registration 
figures at the School of Journalism, Syracuse University. Enroll- 
ment in mid-summer was more than twice that of the same date 
in 1934 and within six students of the total for last year. 

* * as 


CotumBriA AwaArpDs TWENTY-EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS 


Recipients of the twenty-eight scholarships awarded for 1935-36 
by the School of Journalism, Columbia University, represent 
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twenty-four colleges and universities. Four of the award winners 
come from Columbia and two each from the University of Cali- 
fornia and DePauw University. The appointments are the first 
made under the recently adopted plan by which the Pulitzer School 
becomes the first exclusively graduate school of journalism. 

Nine of the scholarship awards were made to women in accord- 
ance with the new policy of admitting “women of superior ability 
in numbers proportionate to the opportunities developing for them 
in professional work.” 

* oa * 


Sigma Detta Cur ANNOUNCES $50 ResEARCH AWARD 


An award of $50 for “the most outstanding piece of research in 
the journalism field during the current year” has been announced 
by Dr. Alfred McClung Lee of the University of Kansas as chair- 
man of the Research Committee of Sigma Delta Chi. The award, 
to be made at the annual convention of the fraternity in the fall, 
will honor some book, article or manuscript completed or published 
between October 1, 1934, and September 30, 1935. 

Studies eligible for consideration in this competition may be 
submitted by any journalist, teacher or student who has engaged 
in a serious investigation of some phase of journalistic activity. 
Because of the breadth of the field, no precise definition of its 
extent is offered by the committee for the purposes of its contest. 
The extent of the field will be considered by the judges in deter- 
mining the relative eligibility of individual studies. Entrants in 
the contest must file copies of their work or announcements of 
their intentions to do so by October 1, 1935. The judges are John 
E. Stempel, president of Sigma Delta Chi and a member of the 
New York Sun staff; M. V. Atwood, secretary of the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors; Professor Oscar W. Riegel, director of 
the Lee School of Journalism, Washington and Lee University; 
Professor Frank L. Mott, director of the School of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; and Dr. Lee. 


* * + 


PELLEGRIN Heaps Co.Liece PusLicists 

Frank E. Pellegrin, assistant professor of journalism at the 
Creighton College of Journalism and director of the Creighton 
news bureau, was elected president of the American College Pub- 
licity Association at the 1935 convention this summer. He has 
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served two years as secretary-treasurer of the organization. Boston 
University will be host to the next convention of the group. 
* * 2 


Business Courses EXPANDED AT OnrIo UNIVERSITY 


The newspaper business practice course given for three years by 
the Department of Journalism, Ohio University, in cooperation 
with the Athens, Ohio, Messenger has been divided into three 
courses dealing with separate phases of the business office. The 
new courses are “Newspaper Circulation Practice,’ “Newspaper 
Advertising Practice” and “Newspaper Office and Plant Manage- 
ment Practice.” The courses are conducted by laboratory methods 
with students doing practical work under the direction of business 


executives of the Messenger and Royal H. Ray of the department 
faculty. 
* * 


Freprick S. Sresert RETURNS FROM ENGLAND 


Dr. Fredrick S. Siebert, who has been on leave of absence from 
the School of Journalism, University of Illinois, during the last year 
studying origins of freedom of the press in England, returned to 
the campus in August. He spent most of the year in London, where 
he had access to records not previously available to American 
scholars. His findings will be incorporated in a book now in prepa- 
ration and in several articles. 


* * * 
Detos E. Noor Ki.iep 1n AccipENT 


Professor Delos E. Nooe, director of journalism at the Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, since 1929, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on August 9. Professor Nooe, a graduate of the 
Department of Journalism, University of Kentucky, had been in 
newspaper work in south Texas before becoming a teacher. He 
was thirty-three years old. 


* * * 


ContrisuTors To Tus Issue 


Sheldon C. Tanner is associate professor of economics and busi- 
ness law and lecturer on the law of the press at Pennsylvania State 
College. He is author of “Principles of Business Law in Pennsyl- 
vania” (1934) and of “Industrial Accidents Within the Meaning of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act,” Temple Law Quarterly, June, 
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1935. . . . Malcolm M. Willey is assistant to the president and 
university dean of the University of Minnesota, as well as professor 
of sociology. Dean Willey has made a number of quantitative 
studies of the American newspaper. He contributed “The Country 
Weekly and the Emergence of ‘One-Newspaper Places’” (with Wil- 
liam Weinfeld) to the September, 1934, JouRNALISM QUARTERLY, is 
a contributor to the American Journal of Sociology, the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Social 
Forces and the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology and is 
the author of “The Country Newspaper” (1926) and “Communi- 
cation Agencies and Social Life” (with S. A. Rice, 1933). . . . A co- 
operative research by J. A. Thalheimer and J. R. Gerberich was 
the source of the article on reader attitudes. Mr. Thalheimer is 
assistant professor of journalism at the University of Arkansas, and 
Mr. Gerberich research associate professor of education... . 
Chester E. Jorgenson, instructor in English at the University of 
Iowa, has been called “the best-informed man on Franklin’s 
thought in active scholarship today.” He has spent the last several 
years in a genetic study of Franklin’s ideas, and is co-author (with 
Frank L. Mott) of an extensive introduction to the Franklin vol- 
ume in the American Writers’ Series under the editorship of Harry 
Hayden Clark, to be published within the next few months... . 
The QuartTeERLy is enlarging its book review section in the belief 
that this department of the magazine has particular interest for 
teachers of journalism. The special attention of readers is directed 
to this issue’s reviews and to its book advertising. 


e * * 
Nores 


Twenty-nine students from thirteen states attended the four- 
week session of the second annual National Institute for High 
School Journalists at Northwestern University this summer. Pro- 
fessor William Ross Slaughter, in charge of the Institute, directed 
the course work in news writing, reporting, editing, feature writing, 
press photography and editorial writing. 

Journalism courses were offered in the Syracuse University 
Summer School for the first time this year. A course in public 
relations was taught by Dean M. Lyle Spencer and one in news 
writing by Douglass W. Miller of the School of Journalism staff. 

Members of the junior class of the Henry W. Grady School of 
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Journalism, University of Georgia, gained practical experience this 
summer by serving as “internes” on newspapers and on the staffs 
of advertising and publishing agencies in Georgia and elsewhere. 
The plan, initiated three years ago by John E. Drewry, director of 
the school, has received cordial coéperation from editors and pub- 
lishers. 

Professor George Starr Lasher, head of the Department of Jour- 
nalism, Ohio University, taught in the University of Utah summer 
session. 

The degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon Dean Carl 
William Ackerman of the Pulitzer School of Journalism, Columbia 
University, at the June Commencement of Northwestern Univer- 
sity. 

Professor Joseph W. Piercy, head of the Department of Journal- 
ism, Indiana University, spent the summer in Europe. 

The School of Journalism, Syracuse University, will be host to 
the annual September meeting of the New York Press Association 
September 13 and 14. 

The State Fair edition of The Indiana Daily Student, official 
organ of the fair, will be published on the State Fair grounds in 
Indianapolis this fall for the fourteenth consecutive year. Profes- 
sor J. A. Wright will head a staff from the Department of Journal- 
ism, Indiana University, which will gather the news of the fair. 

John M. Henry, former member of the journalism faculty at 
Creighton University, is now managing director of radio stations 
KOIL, KRAB and KFOR in Omaha. 

“Metropolitan Newspaper Practice,” now offered on the down- 
town Chicago campus of Northwestern University, will be ex- 
panded next year by the Medill School of Journalism to include a 
section for part-time students in the evening division. The class 
will spend one evening a week gathering news for publication in 
the Evanston Daily News-Indez. Included in the training will be 
feature writing, copy desk practice and free lance investigation 
and writing. 

A grade-point system requiring a “C” average for graduation 
has been put into effect by the School of Journalism, University of 
Illinois. The former requirement permitted graduation with 25 
per cent of “D” grades. 

Professor Charles L. Allen of the School of Journalism, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, has charge of development of a research program for 
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the National Editorial Association, having undertaken the project 
since the Code Authority disbanded. 

Dr. Willard G. Bleyer, School of Journalism head, University of 
Wisconsin, on leave of absence during most of the second semester 
of last year because of illness, resumed his teaching at the begin- 
ning of the summer session. 

Nine students in the Department of Technical Journalism, Iowa 
State College, spent part of their summer vacations conducting an 
oral survey in twenty-four Iowa counties to gather information on 
consumer acquaintance with retail outlets for nationally-advertised 
products and for those advertised nationally in connection with the 
retailer’s name. The survey was made for Iowa Newspapers, Inc., 
an organization of ninety-two county seat weeklies and dailies. 

Bruce R. McCoy, lecturer in journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and business manager of the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion, is on a year’s leave of absence. 

Chilton R. Bush, head of the Division of Journalism, Stanford 
University, completed work for his doctor of philosophy degree in 


political science, with a minor in journalism, in the University of 
Wisconsin summer session. 
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